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CIRCULATION ABOUT 150,000. 

6 Wiru this Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY our readers will receive gratui- 
tously an EicHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, Con- 
taining the Thirteenth Part of 


DORE’S LONDON, 


with which this magnificent Serial con- 
cludes. 


—_ 





&= Witu the next Number of Har- 
PER'’s WEEKLY our readers will receive 
gratuitously an EIGHT-PAGE SuPPLE- 
MENT, containing a complete and care- 
fully engraved Map of 


NEW YORK AND ITS SURROUNDINGS, 


showing the Metropolis from the Battery 
to One Hundred and Eighth Street, por- 
tions of Brooklyn, Williamsburg, Jersey 
City, etc. 


CHARLES FRANCIS HALL. 


T is nearly two years since Captain HALt, 
in the Polaris, set sail from the port of 
New York, provided by the nation with an 
ample outfit, to explore and penetrate the 
arctic regions. All that scientific care could 
do to insure the suecess of the expedition, 








all that his own long experience could sug- 
gest, was supplied by the liberal govern- 
ment. The good wishes of the nation at- 
tended him, and, unterrified by the ceaseless 
disasters that had befallen nearly all his 
predecessors, by the fate of FRANKLIN or the 
perils and sufferings of KANE and Hayes, 
the brave explorer set out, resolved to reach 


the northern pole or to perish in the arctic 
night. Yet he had no doubt of his final tri- 
umph. He was willing, he said, to pass five 
years in the completion of his design, and 
his sanguine temperament would admit of 
no suggestion of failure. Nor could any one 
have been better fitted than he was to en- 
counter the difficulties and perils of the polar 
seas. Twice before, in search of the remains 
of Sir JOHN FRANKLIN’s expedition, he had 
become an inhabitant of the arctic zone, had 
lived in the snow huts of the natives, and 
had returned with more accurate informa- 
tion as to the fate of FRANKLIN than had 
been obtained by any other explorer. In his 
first expedition he had passed two years on 
the coast of Baffin Bay. On his second he 
was lost for tive years in the midst of the 
arctic snows. He became familiar with all 

the wants and the difficulties, the pains and 

pleasures, of travel in the regions of perpetu- 

al cold, and when he suddenly emerged from 

his long concealment, to the surprise of al- 

most all his friends, he came back full of 

health and ardor, planning the still more 
arduous achievement of surpassing all pre- 
vious explorers, and carrying the flag of his 
country to the northern pole. 

How nearly he had attained his purpose 
when he was stricken down by a mysteri- 
ous death, how close he was to the unfold- 
ing of the secret of the polar sea, the im- 
perfect accounts of his discoveries and his 
fate give no uncertain intimation. He had 
pressed on beyond all his rivals, except per- 


haps Parry, and was on the brink of the 
unknown gulf which had so filled his imag- 
ination and animated him to his arduous 


enterprise. The Polaris disappeared from 
sight in the autumn of 1871. She had en- 


- wred Smith’s Strait, where Morton and 


Hayes had seen the swelling waves of a 
northern ocean, had reached a higher lati- 
tude than either, and had found a harbor on 
the Greenland shores. From his ship HaLu 
had set out on a sledge journey over the ice 
toward the polar sea, and had reached a lat- 
itude of 82° 16’, the farthest limit attained 
on that coast by human energy. Something 
of the exultation~wf success must have in- 
spired and cheered him as he completed his 
last journey, and he returned,-it is related, 
hopeful and happy, to his ship and his com-: 
panions. Here, in November, 1871, he is said 
to have died suddenly, lamented by all. He 
was buried amidst the snows of Greenland, 
in the shades of the arctic evening. Nor is 
‘t altogether unfitting that the brave trav- 
©ler should sleep in the icy land he loved to 
fnter, where FRANKLIN, HUDSON, BARENTZ, 
wend their lost followers had perished before 


him. 
Yet in the long 
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survivors of the crew of the Polaris, Not 
KANE, when he struggled for life along the 
coast of Greenland, not Ross, PARRY, nor 
M‘CLINTOCK, were exposed to such signal 
sufferings as were theirs. They were em- 
barked on a field of ice, and torn from their 
ship. Their strange flotilla sailed slowly 
down the stormy waves of Baffin Bay, often 
broken in pieces by cruel tempests, and 
driving its crew of Esquimaux and sailors 
to migrate from floe to floe. Yet the fa- 
gitives kept together. Under the arctic 
night, often hidden in clouds, without @ 
star, in terrible cold, feeding on the stray 
seal or bears that fell in their way, warm- 
ed only by a house of snow, sometimes shel- 
terless and washed by the icy waves, for 
nearly seven months the voyagers have been 
sailing onward to the Atlantic. W hen the 
account of their trials is written it will 
form the most wonderful of all voyages. 
The coast of Labrador never witnessed 80 
marvelous a preservation. Nor will the ex- 
pedition of the Polaris be without a lasting 
effect upon the progress of science. Sad and 
unlooked for as has been its disastrous ter- 
mination, it has yet enlarged the bounds of 
human knowledge. The name of its brave 
leader must be given to the extreme limit 
of northern discovery, and the immortality 
he sought for he has no doubt won. Much 
useful light will be shed upon the nature 
and productions of the highest polar re- 
gions. Should the Polaris return, we may 
have seeds, flowers, or shells gathered near 
the beach of the polar sea, or may be told 
that that famous ocean is only a myth of 
too enthusiastic navigators, the happy isl- 
ands of the north. We may be forced to 
abandon forever the sublime speculation of 
a warm waste of water surrounding the pole, 
filled with islands and pastures, a flock of 
birds, seal, and walrus of uncounted num- 
bers, tenanted by a hardy race who have 
never felt the vices of civilization, or we 
may be incited to new interest by a con- 
firmation of the visions of Hayms and KANE. 

Whatever be the fate of Captain HaLv’s 
expedition, his valor and enterprise have 
done honor to his country and his race. He 
has achieved much that he desired or in- 
tended, and his life has not been in vain. 
It may appear to some that his unfortunate 
death and the extraordinary adventures of 
his companions may serve to check the rage 
for arctic discovery, and that the seal and 
the walrus will now be left in secure posses- 
sion of their forbidding solitudes. But this 
is not to be looked for. The curiosity of 
man will never be satisfied until it has 
opened the polar mystery. It has been no- 
ticed that the pains and disasters of one ex- 
plorer have always excited the ardor of a 
throng of followers. The death of BARENTZ 
or of HupDsON served only to increase the 
passion for discovery; and when it was be- 
lieved that FRANKLIN was perishing in an 
icy prison, the gallant sailors of England, 
France, and the United States joined in hast- 
ening to his rescue and sharing his dangers. 
The example and the lessons of our American 
leader will serve to lighten the sufferings of 
all future explorers. His writings and his 
life have thrown new light upon the wants 
of the arctic traveler. He was the first to 
prove that the arctic region might be made 
tolerable and healthful by the use of proper 
food; that the snow hut of the Esquimaux 
may be made a comfortable home; and when 
the last barrier shall have been broken down 
that hides the polar secret, it will be admit- 
ted that no small share of the honor of the 
discovery is due to the persistent courage of 
CHARLES FRANCIS HALL. 





THE NON-CONFORMISTS AND THE 
ENGLISH CHURCH. 


THE vigorous assault which the various 
Dissenting bodies in England are making 
upon the Established Church must at least 
produce some lasting results. Mr. MIALL, 
the leader of the non-conformists in Parlia- 
ment, has summed up in his able addresses 
the causes of the popular complaints; the 
simony, tyranny, and selfishness of the ruling 
clergy ; their contempt for justice, their enor- 
mous and extraordinary political power. But 
it is their recent seizure of the chief control of 
the new educational system that has excited 
the strongest displeasure of their Dissenting 
opponents. By some dextrous management, 
or by the disloyalty of Mr. Forster to his con- 
stituents, the payment of fees to denomina- 
tional schools has been chiefly beneficial to 
the English and the Roman Catholic church- 
es; the Dissenters find themselves misled 
and deceived; they discover that the whole 
control of the national education has fallen 
into the hands of their enemies, and that, in- 
stead of a public system of instruction free 
from political or religious tendencies, the na- 
tional schools are often employed to propa- 


. gate extreme Anglicanism, or even to incul- 


cate the doctrines of papal infallibility. 

The result of this discovery has been a 
new effort on the part of the majerity of the 
people to throw off the tyranny of a ruling 





church, and to place all religious sects in 
England upon the same footing, to break 
up the union of church and state, and to 
borrow from us that notion of religious 
equality which seems so extraordinary to 
the European intellect. The fall of the 
Irish Church at the hands of Mr. GLaD- 
sTONE and his Irish allies has given a se- 
vere shock to the notion that the English 
Church is invulnerable. The keen scrutiny 
of Mr. MIALL and his associates, in or out of 
Parliament, has been turned anew upon the 
abuses of the establishment, and such a host 
of follies or of crimes have been laid bare to 
the public as may well startle even the de- 
vout Anglican. The cure of Souls, it seems, 
is made a subject of common speculation. 
The sale of livings or appointments to 
churches is a lucrative branch of the busi- 
ness of the auctioneer. The attractions of 
the rural parish to be disposed of are en- 
hanced by all the arts of trade. It is some- 
times praised for its healthfulness, some- 
times for its agreeable society. One living 
was extolled because there were no poor in 
the parish; another was not far from a 
meeting of fox-hounds; the value of each is 
increased when it can be stated: that the in- 
cumbent is in failing health or is far ad- 
vanced in age. Simony was never more 
openly practiced than in the English 
Church; the right to minister at the altar 
is sold to the highest bidder. And the re- 
sult is not escaped that many of the rural 
clergy are fox-hunters, indolent, men of 
pleasure and of ease; that corruption fills 
the Church, joined often with gross igno- 
rance and the most absurd hostility to edu- 
cation. 

The Edinburgh Review pleads for a respite 
for the establishment, and claims that it has 
been the chief agent in teaching the people 
what little they know. But its arguments 
are amply refuted by the fact that the Church 
has held control of education for centuries, 
and has left a majority of the working classes 
of England in a condition scarcely raised 
above the brute. In Norway, Denmark, Ger- 
many, or Holland few persons are left uned- 
ucated ; in prosperous England nearly half 
the population can neither read nor write. 
It is the people of the country who are now 
rising against the Church. Public meetings, 
lectures, and political leagues are assailing 
the venerable centre of conservatism with 
ceaseless blows. Mr. MIALL possesses a clear 
and vigorous intellect that never misses its 
aim; his arguments are irresistible, and his 
facts of startling significance. The non- 
conformists point to the management of re- 
ligious affairs in America as their true mod- 
el, and contrast the flourishing condition of 
education and the prosperity of all religious 
denominations with us, and the intense ig- 
norance and sectarian bitterness of their 
native land. It seems the venerable estab- 
lishment, in its decaying age, has grown 
more than ever petulant, and would still 
exclude Dissenters from burial in what it 
calls the only consecrated ground. 

But a church that envelops itself in the 
pride of isolation and looks down upon its 
fellow-Christians has evidently declined in 
mental power, and has lost the element of 
strength. Humility is the single virtue that 
has ever marked religious progress. The 
English Churchmen—at least a portion of 
them—make no claim to the saving grace 
of modesty. They have grasped the control 
of the majority of the public schools, with 
no regard to the desires of the community, 
and they repel scornfully all the friendly ad- 
vances of other religious sects. Had they 
long ago thrown open their doors to the de- 
scendants of BAXTER or of KNox, had they 
strengthened the establishment by soothing 
the patient Dissenters with partial conces- 
sions and timely reforms, they might have 
prolonged their power and avoided a sud- 
den fall. But they have chosen to linger in 
duH conservatism; the intellect of the na- 
tion is passing over to the Dissenters; all 
the bright gleams of progress come from 
without the Church; reform, education, the 
softening of a rigid creed, the restrictions of 
too stringent rites, have been forced upon 
the ruling hierarchy. And should the En- 
glish Church persist in allying itself with 
the Church of Rome in opposing the non- 
sectarian schools, it will probably soon fall 
before the indignation of the people and the 
skillful assaults of Mr. MIALL. 





EMIGRATION AND THE EMIGRANT 
COMMISSIONERS. 


THE wave of emigration has once more 
risen to an extraordinary height, and the 
various European races are pouring in upon 
us in unexampled numbers. Spring is the 
favorite season of migration. Then the 
German, in the villages of Hanover, Prussia, 
and Saxony, the Swiss, in Iie secluded val- 
leys, the Bohemian and the Italian, Scandi- 
navian or Celt, gathers up his family posses- 
sions, his wife and children, makes his way 
to the western sea-ports of Europe, and helps 
to swell the enormous throng that scat- 





ters itself over the American territory, It 
is noticed as a common trait of this passion 
for emigration that whenever it has inyad. 
ed any particular neighborhood, it spreads 
like an infection. In Switzerland, accord- 
ing to the Swiss Times, the question of emi- 
gration is become of national importance. 
The government of Glarus has been request- 
ed to purchase a large tract of land in Amer- 
ica, to be sold to its people, and the plan 
was to be submitted to the popular vote. 
From a single Grison village fifty persons, 
with a property of 10,000 francs, had left for 
the New World. Even landlocked Bohemia 
gives forth its yearly stream of emigration ; 
and the immense army of migratory Ger- 
mans, unchecked by the opposition of the 
imperial government and the stringent laws 
against expatriation, already exceeds the 
wandering hosts of all other nations in num- 
bers, wealth, and intelligence. 

During the past year nearly 300,000 Eu- 
ropean settlers entered the port of New 
York. Of these, 120,000 came from the Ger- 
man empire, 36,000 from England, 66,000 
from Ireland, and more than 20,000 from 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. France 
has remained as yet unaffected in any im- 
portant degree by the general passion, but 
it is stated that the impulse is already felt 
in many French provinces, and that its war- 
worn people are preparing to join the rising 
throng that is looking for hope and repose 
in the distant West. Of the destination of 
the varied company of pilgrims some strik- 
ing particulars are given. The Germans 
usudily scatter themselves over the Western 
and Northwestern States. Illinois received 
36,000 emigrants, Michigan 12,000, Wisconsin 
14,000, Missouri 5000. But it is remarkable 
with what scrupulous care the emigrant host 
avoid the limits of the Southern States, and 
are driven away from their fertile soil and 
temperate climate by some instinctive ap- 
prehension. The follies and the crimes of 
the Southern political leaders have closed 
to their people the abundant sources of pros- 
perity that have made the wealth and great- 
ness of the imperial West. To Alabama only 
58 persons went, to Arkansas only 27, of all 
the emigrant throng that landed at New 
York. Florida attracted 63, Louisiana 365, 
Texas 235. Nor, it is plain, can the South- 
ern States ever hope to share in the general 
prosperity of the nation until they have 
checked with an unrelenting hand the rule 
of lawless men, and made every portion of 
their fertile territory as safe as Michigan or 
Minnesota. 

To welcome the annual host of strangers 
that enter its harbor the State of New 
York has provided the Board of Commission- 
ers of Emigration, whose duty it is to watch 
over the unprotected foreigner, to save him 
from the rapacity of the lodging-house keep- 
er and the extortioner, the thieves and the 
cheats, who await his coming, to insure him 
a peaceful resting-place at his first landing, 
and to provide relief for the sick, the aged, 
and the starving. So noble an institution 
as this can be found in no other country, 
nor is it possible to rate too highly the val- 
uable services it has rendered to the foreign- 
ers who have sought our shores. Recently 
the board has been controlled by unworthy 
influences; its funds, which are made up 
from a small tax on each emigrant, have 
been mismanaged, its resources have been 
wasted, and its reputation impaired. The 
people will expect from the new Board of 
Commissioners a thorough reform of all the 
past abuses. Every official should be re- 
moved who is believed to have shared in 
the recent corruptions. A new superintend- 
ent is imperatively required. This office 
should be filled by a person of undoubted 
honesty, and one who has never been sus- 
pected of any dependence upon the faction 
which has just been driven from power. 
The new Commissioners have indeed a duty 
to perform in which the whole country is 
interested. They are to restore the reputa- 
tion of that board which presides over the 
welfare of the emigrant, and to assure him 
that every official with whom he has to deal 
is honestly devoted to his service. Their 
conduct will be watched by the people with 
most jealous care. The prosperity and hon- 
or of the city and the country depend upon 
their faithfulness and zeal. And we believe 
the State of New York is resolved that for 
the future no political or sectarian influ- 
ences, no coarse and careless mismanage- 
ment, no gross neglect or secret frauds, shall 
impair the value of one of its noblest insti- 
tutions. 

Most imposing, indeed, is the spectacle of 
the vast host of labor that come hopefully 
to us from across the ocean, bearing the 
promise of unbounded prosperity to every 
portion of the Union. A new nation is cre- 
ated for us every year. Unsolicited, though 
not uninvited, the valuable guests bring to 
our shores the richest offerings of peace. 
Nor does there seem any limit to their num- 
bers. The three hundred thousand that en- 
tered the port of New York in 1872 may 
within a few years be swelled to half a mill- 
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jon. All Europe is agitated by the impulse 
of emigration ; and painful as have been our 
past sacrifices in the cause of union, difficult 
as may be that career of reform upon which 
we have entered, we have our reward in the 
consciousness that we have won the confi- 
dence of the industrious and the honest of 
every land. 





GOVERNMENT AID TO RAILWAYS. 
THe question whether it is advisable for 
governments to lend aid to the construction 
of railways has risen up anew before the 
people, and will be discussed every where 
ith growing interest. With us the prac- 
tite, at least, is already settled by long 
usage. But for the aid of our State or na- 
tional governments we should have been 
left almost wholly without any means of 
internal communication. The Erie Canal 
was built at the cost of the State of New 
York, and afforded for many years the only 
outlet for the transportation of the products 
of the West to the sea. And the great pros- 
perity that soon attended all the States and 
Territories along the borders of the lakes 
was due in no small degree to the prudent 
foresight of its projectors. Of the various 
railways that have since helped to swell the 
tide of emigration to the more distant set- 
tlements there are few that have not been 
aided in their early embarrassments by the 
resources of the whole community. The 
Erie Railway has received large sums from 
the State. The Illinois Central was enrich- 
ed by a liberal gift of the public lands. Tue 
Pacific Railway could never have been Luilt 
without the support of the national govern- 
ment. The rapid progress of the Northern 
Pacific is sustained by a liberal endowment 
from the national domain. Almost every 
State has given aid to its own railways and 
canals, and Massachusetts alone has recently 
expended $12,000,000 in providing a shorter 
route for its Western lines, and opening an 
easy access to the growing commerce of the 
interior. 

Nor, we believe, would any one contend 
that these outlays have been injudicious, or 
that they have not been repaid tenfold in 
the rising prosperity of the country. Badly 
managed as have been most of our railway 
lines; built upon credit at an enormous cost, 
and thrown upon the stock-market to be- 
come the prey of speculators and the sport 
of idle rumors or just suspicions; covered 
with corruption as they have so often been 
—they have yet proved of infinite benefit to 
the whole community, have given its enor- 
mous progress to the wide Northwest, and 
laid the foundations of the gradual improve- 
ment of the South. The most prosperous 
cities of the West are little more than rail- 
way dépéts, and even in Georgia it is stated 
that the lines begun by the most specula- 
tive “carpet-baggers” have already paid for 
themselves in the rapid rise in value of the 
adjacent lands. 

It remains only to be discussed, therefore, 
whether this system of government aid 
should be continued and extended ; whether 
a new series of railways should not be at 
once provided to connect the Mississippi Val- 
ley with the Atlantic, or to penetrate the 
rich cotton districts of the South. It is not 
necessary that the government should take 
any actual control of the railways, that they 
should become in any sense political, or be 
managed by government officials. It might 
be quite sufficient if the government or the 
State should guarantee a certain fixed inter- 
est on the cost, and provide that it should 
never be increased or diminished. This pro- 
vision would take the stock out of the realm 
of speculation, and make it always a secure 
investment. But whatever be the plan sug- 
gested or the method of relief proposed, it is 
certain that the national highways are too 
few for the wants of the people, and that it 
is the duty of the nation to employ all its 
energy and its intelligence in deciding upon 
the readiest and most effectual mode of bind- 
ing the country together by a liberal system 
of internal improvement. 
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ULTRAMONTANE FACTIONS. 


NoTHING is more unwise than for the 
priest to assume the part of the politician, to 
descend to intrigues that even politicians, if 
they are honest, despise, and to become allied 
with factions that clamor for office, and labor 
for selfish aims. Yet such is the imprudent 
purpose avowed by the ultramontane clergy 
in Europe and America. In England Arch- 
bishop MANNING is openly advocating the 
formation of a Roman Catholic party, and in 
Ohio we have bishops who urge their people 
to vote for none but their own instruments 
or allies. So indiscreet, if not so treacher- 
ous, have the ultramontanes proved in their 
recent attempt to drive Mr. GLADSTONE from 
power, that even the mildest of the English 
liberals are separating from them in disgust. 
They complain that the politics of England 
are embarrassed and distracted by the in- 


trigues of foreign priests. They assert that 





the Pope and his agents control the Irish 
movements; that they have lashed a certain 
portion of the liberal majority into open hos- 
tility to its leader. It is stated that the fate 
of the Irish Education bill, on which Mr. 
GLADSTONE had staked the continuance of 
his ministry, was decided by a telegraphic 
message which arrived, just before the divis- 
ion, from the Vatican. 

It is this close and inseparable connection 
between the Roman Catholic party in both 
hemispheres and its central head at Rome 
that creates the alarm of the English lib- 
erals, and may well attract the scrutiny of 
the people of every land. If the politics of 
Ireland or Iowa, of Dublin or New York, are 
to be guided by telegrams from the Vatican, 
and the public measures of independent na- 
tions are to be decided by the prejudices or 
the intrigues of unscrupulous priests; if the 
supremacy which the Pope claims over edu- 
cation, marriage, and every civil act that 
may affect the interests of his Church is to 
be made the foundation of party strife and 
ignobie quarrels in communities that might 
otherwise live in prosperous peace; if ultra- 
montanism is to bring discord to every land 
—it will excite so general a disgust as to de- 
stroy forever its own pretension to toleration, 
and justify the severest restrictions of Ger- 
many or Switzerland. Already the English 
liberal journals urge their party to separate 
itself at once from its ultramontane allies. 
They demand that the attempt of the Vat- 
ican to control the politics of England be 
checked with rigorous‘decision. They sug- 
gest that England will at last be forced to 
follow the examples of the Continental na- 
tions, and repress the Roman Catholic fac- 
tion by asserting the independence of the 
nation against the claims of Rome, and of 
civil liberty against the arts of an active 
priesthood. 

That telegrams from Rome have been em- 
ployed to influence our own internal differ- 
ences—that ultramontane bishops have open- 
ly declared their resolution to control the 
politics of the republic in accordance with 
the decrees of the Vatican, no one doubts. 
It was an*ultramontane print in the heart 
of the West that nominated the opposition 
candidate for the Presidency; it was the 
ultramontane vote that kept alive the hopes 
of the Ku-Klux. One ultramontane prelate 
forbids his people to vote for any one who 
will not aid the policy of the Vatican in ed- 
ucational matters. One declares the person 
of a bishop so sacred as to be above the com- 
mon restrictions of the law. All the Roman 
Catholic prelates concur in seizing upon the 
immense possessions of their Church and 
managing them in the interests of Rome. 
A M‘QualIp utters gross calumnies against 
the common schools in the cause of ultra- 
montanism, and an O’HaRa insists upon the 
absolute authority of the bishop over the 
priest. If the liberals of England are al- 
ready alarmed at the meddling of the Vati- 
can in their national politics, still more dan- 
gerous must the pretensions of Rome seem 
to the people of the United States. Yet we 
suspect in no other country will the papal 
politicians receive so signal an overthrow 
as in our own, and that all the intelligent 
portion of the Roman Catholic laity will 
join the non-sectarian population in repel- 
ling the efforts of a MANNING or a GILMOUR 
to awaken religious tyranny and religious 
strife. 





PERSONAL. 


BisHor Haven, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, has recently returned from a visit to 
Mexico, and expresses the opinion that Roman 
Catholicism is on the decline in that country, 
and Protestantism proportionately on the ad- 
vance. The bishop has bought one of the build- 
ings of the Convent of San Domingo, at Puebla, 
for $10,000, to be used for mission work by the 
Methodist Church. It is a large and gloomy 
building, once the seat of the Inquisition. In 
the massive walls are seen the small cells where 
the condemned were walled up and left to per- 
ish. Several skeletons are preserved, the me- 
morials of their fate. It is a strange yet not in- 
appropriate spot for a Protestant church. 

—One of the most recent discoveries is that 
of iron suspension-bridges in the west of China. 
The river Tahé is spanned by an elegant iron 
chain suspension -bridge, built upon massive 
stone buttresses. Planks are laid over the 
chains, covered with earth and straw. Many 
remains of similar bridges are found in Western 
China, we are told by Dr. ANDERSON. These 
bridges have been used for centuries, but the 
art of building them seems to have passed away. 
The idea has renewed itself among the Western 
barbarians. 

—The continued illness of the Pope, added to 
his great age and general Tr4) of body, ren- 
ders his demise an event to be looked for at 
any moment. Preparations are already made at 
the Vatican for the election of his successor. 
There is a building belonging to the canons of 
St. Peter’s, immediately behind the sacristy of 
the cathedral, and within the precincts of the 
Vatican, in which it has been decided that the 
conclave shall be held. It consists of a large 
hall surrounded by small apartments, which 
can be fitted up at little cost for about forty 
cardinals and their secretaries. There are at 
present forty-five cardinals in all, and of these 
thirty-six at most would be able to take part in 
the conclave, as the rest are too old and infirm 
to make a long journey. It is the general belief 
in the Vatican that the Jesuit candidates, Riario 








Srorza and PaxeBtanco, have but little chance 
of success. Public opinior at Rome is in favor 
of a cardinal of moderate and liberal o pinions, 
such as MORICHINI, De SitvestRri, or Di Pre- 
TRO; while some advocate the election of a very 
old cardinal, such as Dz ANGELIS, whose short 
reign would leave tifne for deciding as to the fu- 
ture policy of the pay ad after affairs have set- 
tled down a little in Europe, and es cially in 
France. It is also reported that Measianer 
Cuiat, the Papal Nuncio at Versailles, has asked 
M. Turers whether, in case a revolution should 
break out in Rome on the Pope’s death, the car- 
dinals would be permitted to select Avignon, or 
some other place in France, for holding their 
conclave, o this M. Turers replied in the 
negative, alleging us the ground of his refusal 
that ifaschism should be produced in the Church 
by such a proceeding, this might involve France 
in unpleasant complications, 

—An anecdote is preserved of the late Chief 
Justice that does him high honor. When in his 
youth Mr. CuasE came to New York he was em- 
— by a school-master, Mr. PLOMLEY, to aid 

im in his school. As years passed away, the 
teacher fell into poverty, and the assistant was 
made Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Harper, 
anxious to aid PLOMLEY, suggested to him that 
he could now obtain an office in the Custom- 
house, and wrote for him an a> PLom- 
LEY went to the Post-office to deposit the letter, 
but, upon inquiring before he had mailed it, 
found one there for himself from Washington. 
It was from Secretary Cuasz. The Secretary 
had remembered his old friend and benefactor, 
and now wrote to him a him any place 
he might wish in the New York Custom-house. 
PLoMLEY obtained a lucrative situation, and was 
convinced that gratitude was not banished from 
the earth. 

—It is stated that Mr. Wmxre Cotrrns has 

ed to make his first appearance in Boston, 
where he will read an original story, on his ar- 
rival in this country next August. Apropos to 
this we may mention the great success achieved 
in that city by Miss CarLoTTa Le CLERCQ as 
Mercy Merrick, in the play of The New Magdalen, 
dramatized for her by Mr. Cotiins from his 
novel of the same title, which for several months 
past has fascinated the readers of Harper's Maga- 
zine. In this connection the following extract 
from a letter written by the distinguished nov- 
elist to Miss Lz CLERCQ will interest our read- 
ers: 


“77 Pw are threatened with competition on the 
art of the stealers of plays, let the public know that 
have reserved scenes and effects for the author's own 
dramatic version which are not to be found in the 
novel. I finished the play before I finished the pub- 
lished story. While the prologue and the first act fol- 
low that published story closely, the second act (at 
the end) departs from it altogether, and contains an 
entirely new situation. The third and last act also 
resents scenes and effects which have been purpore- 
y altered and varied in the novel. Thanks to these 
precautions, the thieves who may plunder me suc- 
cessfully at the beginning of the story will be quite 
unable to snatch the latter half of it. The one com- 
lete version of The New M nm to be seen in Amer- 
ica is the version which I have confided to your care. 
 Lonpon, April 19, 1873, Wier Coins.” 


—The New York Vocal Society, whose de- 
lightful Madrigal Concerts have been among 
our most charming musical entertainments for 
many seasons past, a short time since gave a 
grand concert in Steinway Hall in memory of 
the late Dr. James L. Brown, and for the bene- 
fit of his family. The deceased was in many re- 
spects a remarkable man. From his youth ex- 
tremely fond of music, and exceptionally en- 
dowed with musical talents, he turned his ca- 
pabilities in this direction to account in sup- 
porting himself while studying the profession 
of medicine. He was an earnest student and 
original thinker, and at the time of his death 
stood at the threshold of a career which prom- 
ised to be remarkable. He died too early to 
reap the pecuniary rewards which would have 
attended that career; and the Vocal Society, of 
which he was a Prominent and honored mem- 
ber, and which owed much of its success to his 
industry and capability, took this method of 
showing its appreciation of his high qualities. 
The concert was one of the finest ever given by 
the society, and the pecuniary result—over $5000 
above all a most gratifying. It is 
proper to add that no charge was made for the 
use of the hall in which the concert was given. 

—Of the many eulogistic s hes made in the 
courts and other places on the death of the late 
Chief Justice Cuase, few have the merit of elo- 
quence or originality. Two gentlemen, how- 
ever, have done justice to the subject and them- 
selves. We allude to the admirable address of 
Hon. CLARKSON N. Porter before the Court of 
Appeals at Albany, and to the felicitous remarks 
oflica, 8. 8. Cox to the Ohioans resident in this 
city. Both were exceptionally good. 

—MEISSONIER has completed a picture for the 
Vienna Exposition which should be an encour- 
ager to artists here and every where. The price 

aid for it by a wealthy member of the British 

arliament is $25,000. The size of the picture 
(and it is one of the artist’s largest works) is 
twenty by twenty-four inches. e is now en- 
gaged on a picture entitled ‘“‘ Charge de Cuiras- 
siers,’? which he has sold in advance for $60,000 
—— largest price ever paid for a modern paint- 

ng. 
—ARTHUR MILMAN, a son of the late Dean 
MILMaN, has been 7 Assistant Registrar 
to the University of London. 

—Mr. REUTER, the autocrat of European teleg- 
raphy, is a superior style of man. One of his 
recent telegrams to the English papers an- 
nounced the following remarkable news: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing a conference General Cansy has been treach- 
erously shot and killed by a Modoc chief. Cap- 
tain Jack, of the Peace Commission, has also 
been killed.’’ 

-—Professor Newron, of Yale College, is en- 
titled to the thanks of the clergy. After much 
ponderment of the subject, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that clergymen are so long-lived that 
the life-insurance companies should consider 
theological seminary graduates as a class, and 
charge them less rates than other and wickeder 
young folks. 

—Dr. Smries’s Self-Help, published by the 
Haxpers, has been translated into Japanese, 
and adopted as a government text-book. R.. 
ought to edify. What could be more agreca) rle 
to the risjog Japanese than to know ge | 
about WILLIAM DarGaNn on independence, 0 
the mechanical genius of VAUCANSON, of JOSHUA 
HeruMann’s combing-machine, of APOLLONIUS 
PsR¢avs and conic sections, and passages in 
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the life of the author of that jocose work on the 
differential calculus? All these are full of hu- 
mor and incident, and ought to be ver” self- 
helpful to those who have 1 Jap-an-easy way of 
acquiring knowledge. 

—Governor Drx has ary ointed a worthy suc- 
cessor to the late Judge Verpianck, of Buffalo, 
whose portrait we published two weeks since, 
The new judge is James M.Smiru. Fora quar- 
ter of a century he has been known as one of 
the ablest lawyers of Buffalo and Western New 
York, and to that indispensable requisite he 
adds a dignity and purity of personal character 
that render his appointment one of the very best 
that could have been made. 

—Bishop Morris, the senior bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, was made es 
cially happy on the evening of April 28, bis 
seventy-ninth birthday, on which occasion his 
friends gathered in force at his house in Spring- 
field, Ohio, and celebrated the event with great 
enthusiasm. 

—Pére HyactnTHeE has become a father. The 
papers do not state whether he gushed much at 
the event. Mayhap he felt as Mark Twain said 
when speaking of his first-born, “SJ can’t say I 
love it much; nevertheless, I respect the little 
fellow for his father’s sake.” 

—The rather unusual occurrence (the first 
certainly in this city) of an Episcopal clergy- 
man inviting a Presbyterian to preach a funeral 
discourse—Dr, Tyna’s asking Dr. HALL to dis- 
charge that duty at Chief Justice Caase’s fa- 
neral—recalls an incident, now almost for otten, 
of Dr. Mirnor, the predecessor of Dr. TyNno in 
the rectorship of 8t. George’s Church. Early 
in life Dr. MILNoR was a member of Congress, 
and while serving in that capacity was chal- 
lenged by Henry Cuay to fight a duel. The 
honor was declined. Later in life the two gen- 
tlemen became warm personal friends. 

—Mr. Henry Bere, president of the Society 





for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, may 
be congratulated on having just been put in pos- 
session of the estate devised to that society by 
the late Lovis Bonarp. The property is of the 
best description—cash, mortgages, and product-* 
ive real estate inthe city. The contest in the Sur- 
rogate’s Court in reference to the estate was de- 
cided a few days since,-and the temporary cus- 
todian of the property has transferred the same 
to Mr. Bereu, the administrator. From this 
source alone the society will derive a net income 
of about eJeven thousand dollars a year—an 
amount sufficient to enable it to do a vast 
amount of good. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Tn Modocs have not yet been exterminated. A cou- 
rier reaching San Francisco on the 12th inet. brought 
news of a severe eng ment with Captain Hasbrouck's 
command, in which the Modoca were repulsed. The 
bodies of Lieutenant Cranston and his men have been 
recovered. The Indians have established themselves 
in another rocky fortress, twenty miles distant from 
the original hiding-place. Commissioner Breeland, 
after investigating the condition of the Red River In- 
dians, reports all satisfactory. 

One thousand more Chinamen arrived at San Fran- 
cisco May 13. 

The funeral services of the late Chief Justice Chase 
took place on the 12th inst., in the Senate-Chamber 
at Washington, with national honors, The remains 
were interred in the Oak Hill wor 

The town of Calvert, Texas, was seriously damaged 
by fire May 18. The loss is estimated at $70,000, 

The usury bill was voted down in the New York 
State Assembly on the 14th inst. The bill for the en- 
largement of the Champlain Canal from the lake to 
the Hudson River passed the same House, 

The Congressional Conference meeting in St. Louis, 
Missouri, have adopted a series of resolutions recom. 
mending Con to take measures for the improve- 
ment of the a Valley... 

Governor Dix has signed the bill to secure “ better 
ae in the police courts of the city of New 

ork. 

Rev. Benjamin H. Paddock, D.D., of meeehe has 
been elected by the Episcopal Convention Bishop of 
Massachueetts. 

William M, Tweed - not guilty to fifteen vew 
~ ceed on which he was arraigned on the 1tta 

Bt. 











FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tie report of an attempt to assassinate the Emperor 
William while he was reviewing the Russian troops 
has been officially declared untrue. 

The Redemptoriets, Lazarists, Con ations of the 
Holy Ghost and Sacred Heart, and the occupants of 
close convents in Germany, are to expelled from 
the country within the next six months, 

The Russians have captured Khiva, and Abdool. 
Rahman has been summoned to St. Petersburg. The 
Khan is greatly alarmed, and has ordered a general 
levy among the people, to resist further approaches of 
the enemy. 

Twenty arrests have been made at Rome for com- 
ary. ! in the Quirinal riots. 

A Carlist conspiracy for the overthrow of the Span- 
ish republic has n discovered in the capital, and 
three arrests followed. The elections for the Constita- 
ent Assembly have resulted in the choice of 810 minis- 
terial federalists, 30 extreme radicals, 8 international- 
ists, 10 independent republicans, and 30 monarchists. 

A republican conference held in Birmingham has 

assed a resolution in favor of a federal republican 
| of government for England. 

Cuba is promised a new electoral Jaw, by which 
merchants, artisans who pay seventy-five pesetas taxes, 
professional men, and officials shall be privileged to 
vote, if twenty-five years old. In a recent fierce en- 

ement at Jimagayu the Cuban general “Ignacio 
gramonte was killed, and eighty of the insurgents 
met the same fate. One thousand ¢ arlist prisoners 
were landed at Havana, May 13, to reinforce the Span- 


ish army. 
ers has appointed M. Casimir-Perier 
erresent By wre md N. Tourton Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship, M. Béranger Minister of Public Works, 
and M. Waddington Minioter of Public Instraction. 
inder are not changed. 

The rivers of Bosvia have oaevel, causing great 
destruction of human life and field ps. 

The glass in the western front of the Vienna 
sition building was blown in by a violent storm on 
15th inst., and several persons were injured aud # 
quantity of oods damaged. ' 

The Canadian House of Commons is to 
the charges against Sir Hugh Allan in 
the Canada Pacific Railroad. 

Thirty-six houses and a large amount of other 
erty in Ottawa, Canada, were burned up cn the 1 


inst. 

Forty-four acres of in B China, 
Rae er 
shortly afterward waa visited by two violent shocks 





farmers of the provinces ¢f Jetsizen and Prie- 
sho, Japan, are in rebellion because the enactments 
nst Christianity have seen “taken Cows.” Beyea 





of them have been execut 
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me ld not put him on board. 
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THE GRAVE ON THE SHORE. 
THe he Mr. Ancient, the hero of the Ac- 
tie disaster, of whom we give @ portrait on 
this page, is a slight-built man, with brown face 
ids. and a clear, full eye that looks 
traight into vour face and knows no fear, 
Buried among his parishioners, three thousand 
s from home, and with a sick wife, working 
i night, educating the people, Christian- 
g. ruling them by love, and com- 
respect, and now their admira- 
) for no class of pe yple better appreciate 
personal bravery than the hardy fishermen— 
1e man of a thousand. Not alone to 
his own parish does he contine his labors, but to 
li the neighboring districts. In his little boat, 
iell, he puts out boldly to sea, 
. g, by sunken reefs, with waves threat- 
é g, to visit his people inhabiting remote por- 
ast, and landing at some friendly 
, or walking miles to some log-hut in the 
ls where he may assemble a few to hear 











lers will remember that on the after- 
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} 
a etia! 






dreadful day when the Atlantic went 


ashore, Mr. ANcreNT induced a crew of four men 


to row him out to the wreck, where the chief of- 


ficer was still clinging to the rigging. His own 
1 f the part he played in the fearful trage- 
dy is vivid and interesting. When he reached 
t] of the wreck, which took place about 
two miles from his house, most of the saved had 
be landed. He sought to find them shelter, 
ll his attention was attracted by the man and 

the woman in the rigging and a boy on the wreck. 
H t to Mr. Ryan, the magistrate, and said, 
‘The water is smooth enough; you can get 
longside in a boat.” They were then haul- 
» boats on the shore. ‘*But you can 

not get at them when you get out there,” said 


Mr. Ryan. ‘*Give me a boat and some men; 
tt n board, and I will get them.” <A boat 
inned, but when they neared the ship the 

They loved 
ind thought it certain death to put 

l. Mr. ANncrent entreated them. 

* Joun » said to the most solicitous of the 















f Lam doomed, I won’t hold you respon- 

Put me on board.” While they were 

\ filling, the boy fell off. They 

| L him up, ¥ ipped a coat around him, 
A 211m 

I men agreed to put Mr. ANCIENT 

i board. | The ship's side was then at an angle 

de ’s, and the fishermen express the 

{miration at their pastor’s skill in climb- 

in running the rail he-found a piece of 

the bra i the main rigging, made one 

‘ fas nd carried the ’ vlong with him. 

W n be reached the ¢ vit he shouted to 

the man in the rigging ire an officer, are 

tr 6 ** Yes,” was the reply. ‘* Then you 





know | ‘Yes, Sir.” 
Mr. ANcrenT then threw him an end of the rope, 
= Now put 
confidence in me, and move when I tell you.” 
Mr. Firte followed his directions, and the min- 
ister led-him along by the rope, taking in the 
as he went. Whenever he slipped, the 
turn around the davit and the strong arm of his 


ow to make a bowline?” 


first taking a turn around the davit. 


allah i! ip t . 
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rescuer held him. 
washed the officer off. ‘‘O Lord!” he cried 
out, ** I have broken my shins; I have broken 
my shins.” ‘* Never mind your shins, man! it 
is your life we are after.” Finally he got him 
to the main rigging and to the vessel's side, and 
let him into the boat by a rope, and the man 
was saved. He was benumbed and almost help- 
less from ten hours’ exposure, and but for the 


clergyman’s gallant conduct he must have per- | 


ished. 
The lower illustration on this page represents 
the melancholy closing scene of this dreadful 


tragedy—the burial of a large number of the | 





A great sea swept over, and | 





victims of the disaster in one common grave 
near the sea-shore on which they were cast away. 

The work of recovering the bodies from the 
wreck was superintended by Captain Merritt, 
of the New York Wrecking Company ; and Cap- 
tain SHERIDAN, a noted Nova Scotia wrecker, 
acted under his instructions. ‘The manner of 
diving was very primitive. But for the spars 
of the sunken steamer a person knowing nothing 
of the wreck might have thought that the men 
in the row-boats were hauling in fish. They 
took no unusual interest in their work, and body 
or bale was steadily hauled up and borne away 
to the store-house or the grave-yard. There 


{May 31, 1873, 
was the diving-boat, in which was made fast the 
air-pump, worked by two men. This boat was 
lashed to one of the spars of the Atlantic. Par- 
allel with it, at a distance of about six feet, lay 
another boat, in which were the men who hauled 
up the bodies. The diver put on most of his 
dress in the schooner, which lay about two hun- 
dred yards from the wreck. Over his ordinary 
attire he pulled first a thick jersey, then he se- 
cured his feet and legs in half a dozen pairs of 
thick, long, woolen socks, and over all he drew 
a nondescript flannel garment. Thus fortified 
against the cold, he put on his water-proof dress, 
From the schooner he was rowed to the boats. 
There he put on an enormous pair of boots, with 
double soles, one of leather and one of inch lead. 
Two heavy flat lead weights were hung over his 
shoulders, the helmet was screwed on, the4ife- 
line attached to the neck-plate, the sheath-knife 
belted, and he was ready to explore the green 
waves below. 

Captain SHERIDAN, who is the most experi- 
enced diver on the coast, relates that the first 
time he went down into a wreck for bodies he 
met a sight that would have appalled less stout- 
hearted men. He entered the cabin. In a cor- 
ner stood almost straight the form of a woman 
in her night-dress. ‘The hands were open, and 
the arms extended. As SHERIDAN opened the 
saloon door, the still water rippled, and the arms 
of the dead woman moved up and down. As 
he moved forward, the water became more agi- 
tated, and the dead body, still upright, slowly 
and with waving hands floated toward him. He 
moved aside and let it pass, then passed a rope 
around the middle, guided it through the cabin 
door, gave the signal, and it was hoisted. A 
diver who went down into the Atlantic in search 
of bodies says that as he was passing along in 
the steerage he was struck twice on the helmet ; 
looking up, he saw a dead body, whose arms had 
been moved by the agitation of the water. 


AFLOAT ON THE ICE. 


Tue story of that wonderful voyage on an ice 
raft, of which we gave an outline in the last 
number of the Weekly, forms one of the most 
marvelous chapters in the annals of arctic ad- 
venture. From the simple and straightforward 
narrative of Captain ‘Tyson, it appears that the 
long drift of one hundred and ninety days—if 
the dreadful arctic night through which they 
slowly crept can be reckoned by days—was not 
marked by strange adventures or startling per- 
ils; but what imagination can picture to itself 
the horrors of that long suspense, the dread of 
unseen dangers, the sense of the improbability 
of rescue, which must have brooded over that 
handful of men and women as time wore te- 
diously away? The courage that upheld them 
through all this, that kept them above despond- 
ency and despair, was far higher than that re- 
quired to face the perils of the battle-field. 

According to Captain Tyson’s account, the 
Polaris \eft Tossac on the 24th of August, 
1871, and proceeded through Smith’s Sound. 
The expedition succeeded in getting as far north 
as latitude 82° 16’, when they returned and win- 
tered at Polaris Bay, latitude 81° 38’, longitude 
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G1° 44’. From this point, as already narrated 
in the Weekly, Captain Haxt, on the 10th of 
October, started north on a sledge journey, from 
which he returned on the 24th of the same 
month. He was immediately afterward taken 
sick, and died on the 8th of November. Three 
davs afterward he was buried on shore. His 
surviving comrades passed the winter there, and 
on the 8th of June attempted an expedition 
northward with two ‘boats. Of this expedition 
no details have yet been made public, except 
the fact that it crossed Kane’s polar sea, which 
js stated to be a strait about fourteen miles wide, 
with an appearance of open water to the north. 
Returning to the vessel on the 8th of July, they 
made preparations to return home. ; 

They started homeward on the 12th of August, 
1872, On the 15th they were beset with ice, in 
latifhde 80° 2’, and were drifted down to lati- 
tude 77° 35’, when they encountered a heavy 
southwest gale. ‘The Polaris was under such 
severe pressure, and was considered in such 
peril, that on the 15th they had commenced 
landing provisions and boats on the ice, with the 
probability in view that she would have to be 
abandoned. While this labor was still going on, 
the Polaris broke away from her moorings and 
drifted away to the south, with a part of the 
crew on board, leaving nineteen persons on the 
ice. When last seen by Captain ‘Tyson she was 
lying in a little bay to the northeast of North- 
umberland Island, her sails furled, and no smoke 
was issuing from the smoke-stack. Why she 
did not return to take on board those left on the 
ice, instead of sailing away from them, is a cir- 
cumstance which remains to be explained. She 
was probably unable to make headway against 
the current and the drifting ice, which were 
forcing her to the southward. 

The party left on the ice, losing sight of the 
ship, immediately prepared for their own safety. 
They first attempted to reach the shore, in hopes 
of finding natives to assist them in living through 
the winter. But when about half-way to land, 
with their heavily laden boats, they were com- 
pelled by drifting ice to return and haul up on 
the ice-field again. At this time Captain Tyson, 
who was in command of the party, succeeded in 
saving fourteen cans of pemmican, eleven and a 
half bags of bread, ten dozen one and two pound 
cans of meat and soup, fourteen hams, one small 
bag of chocolate weighing twenty pounds, some 
musk-ox skins, a few blankets, a number of rifles, 
and abundant ammunition. Knowing that he 
had not enough provisions, clothing, and other 
supplies for their probable wants, on the abate- 
ment of the gale he endeavored to shoot as many 
seals as possible, for food, light, fuel, etce., but 
could only get three, owing to bad weather hav- 
ing setin. On its clearing up he found himself 
within about eight miles of what he supposed to 
be the east coast, and about thirty or forty miles 
below the ship. ‘The ice being weak, he could 
not attempt to transport boats and provisions to 
land until it grew stronger. A heavy sea was 
running, which broke up the ice in places, and 
separated the party from one of their boats, 
which was afterward recovered. 

The ice gradually increased in firmness, and 
Captain Tyson made another attempt to reach 
the shore, carrying every thing in the boats, and 
dragging them along on their keels; but the 
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rough and jagged ice stove them in. He suc- 
ceeded, about the Ist of November, in getting 
about half-way to shore; but stormy weather set 
in again, broke up the ice, and set the floe on 
which his party was encamped adrift to the 
southward. For many days they saw no land, 
the bad weather continuing nearly the whole of 
November. 

The party consisted of ten white men and 
nine Esquimaux, of whom two were women and 
five children. They built snow huts, and made 
themselves as comfortable as they could under 
the circumstances. The huts were built in Es- 
quimaux fashion, by piling up blocks of snow on 


CAPTAIN S, 0. BUDDINGTON. 


a circular foundation, one layer above the other. 
The structure has the shape of an old-fashioned 
bee-hive, and is generally eight feet in diameter 
and six feet high. Of course they could have no 
fire in their snow huts, or the snow would melt, 
and they must have lived all the terrible period 
without fire, with the exception of the lamps 
which they must have had for the purpose of 
cooking, using canvas or rope-yarn for wick, and 
the fat of the seal for fuel. 

In the latter part of February they lived prin- 
cipally on birds, and in March they began to 
catch seals. During the whole of that month 
they subsisted on the flesh of bears and seals, 


CAPTAIN H. C. 





, 
461 
wasting neither skin nor entrails. ‘Toward the 
end of the month they were driven to sea by a 
strong westerly gale; and their ice-floe, originally 


about five miles in circumference, was reduced * 


to a mere raft about twenty yards in diameter. 
They left this precarious support on the Ist of 


April, abandoning nearly all their stores, and» 


on the 3d gained a landing on a firm portion of 
the pack. Next day, however, a heavy north 
east gale set in, the ice broke into smal! pieces, 
and they were once more adrift, as they could 
not launch their boat. ‘To the other horrors of 
their situation were added the sufferings of hun- 
ger. No seals or bears were to be seen; and their 
stock of provisions being very much reduced, 
they nearly died of starvation. On the 21st of 
April they sighted a polar bear. The two esqui- 
maux secreted themselves behind a piece of ice, 
while the rest of the party lay down and imitated 
the motions of seals, to entice the bear within gun- 
shot. ‘Thus a good supply of nutritious food was 
secured. 

A few days after this they got their boat in 
the water, and endeavored to work their way to 
the coast of Labrador, where they hoped to find 
temporary relief. On the 30th of April they 
were picked “up by the steamer Zigress, Captain 

3ARTLETT, in latitude 53° 35’, longitude 55°, - 
near Wolf Island, and about forty miles from 
the main-land. ‘They were taken to St. Johns, 
Newfoundland. An expedition will be sent in 
search of the Polaris, should she not be heard 
fi« ym soon, 

In our double-page illustration this week our 
readers will find a graphic representation of the 
life of Captain Tyson’s party during the long 
and tedious drift through the dreary arctic night. 
We also give the portraits of Captains Bupp1Nno- 
TON and ‘Tyson, and those of Joz and Hannan, 
Captain Havy’s Esquimaux friends, and their 
little daughter, who were among those who made 
the long voyage on the ice-floe. Captain Bup- 
DINGTON, who remained on board the Polaris, 
is a native of New London, Connecticut. He is 
now forty-six years old, and has passed his life at 
sea. Five times he has rounded Cape Horn, and 
three times the Cape of Good Hope. He has 
made thirteen whaling voyages to Baffin Bay, 
and he commanded the vessel which carried 
Hau from New London on his first arctic voy- 
age. Captain BuppinoTon is a wonderful rifle- 
shot, and his feats as a marksman are the envy 
and admiration of all who witness them. 

Captain Tyson went on board the Polaris at 
the last moment before leaving, at the earnest 
solicitation of Captain Haiti, to whom he was 
most loyally devoted, and who assigned him to 
the position of assistant navigator—a somewhat 
anomalous one, but it was readily accepted by 
Captain Tyson, who attested his readiness to go 
in any capacity. Captain ‘T'yson is known to be 
aman of much nerve and resolution, and it is 
probable that the. safety of the party under his 
command was due to his management. 

Captain Hatv’s Esquimaux friends, Jor and 
Hannau, with their adopted daughter, Sitvie, 
are well known to the public. Under their por- 
traits are engraved the names by which they are 
known in their native tongue. ‘They come from 
the Innuit aristocracy, have once paid a visit to 
England, and been presented to the Queen, and 
both are well acquainted with the English lan- 
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guage. Jog has been a famons hunter in Es- 
quimaux land, and was glad to again visit his ice- 
bound hunting fields, Hannan, who appears to 
be a very modest, sweet-tempered lady, loves 
civilization best. Little Sutvre is a bright little 
thing, about eight or nine years of age, and was 
dBubtless the pet and life of the ship. 


CAPTAIN JACK AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


On our first page this week our readers will 
find a very interesting picture, showing the re- 
doubtable Captain Jack, the Medoc chief, with 
some of his companions, whose names have be- 
come unpleasantly famous during the past few 
months. It is engraved from a photograph tak- 
en a short time before Captain Jack started 
upon his belligerent career. ‘The central figure 
is that of the Modoc chief; that in the upper 
right-hand corner Joun ScHonsuin; below him 
is Hooker Jim; on the left is the portrait of 
Suac Nasty Jim; the white man with the hat 
on, in the rear of the group of Indians, was a for- 
mer agent among the Modoc tribe, and the half- 
breed is an interpreter. , 

The Modocs, who still offer successful resist- 
ance to our troops, are said to be a cross between 
the Fish Indians and the Pi-Utes. The theory 
that they are the descendants of a colony of 
Welshmen who came to this country many cen- 
turies ago under command of an adventurer 
named Mavoc is too fanciful and far-fetched to 
be seriously discussed. Whatever their lineage, 
the Modoes are adepts in the art of Indian war, 
and Captain Jack has shown an inexhaustible 
fertility in methods of attack and defense. Driv- 
en from his original stronghold in the lava beds, 
he has taken up another position some twenty 
miles distant. General Davis is pressing him 
closely, and will give him no time to rest his 
men or replenish his stores. But the natural 
advantages ‘of the country are all on the side of 
the Indian, and it may be many weeks yet be- 
fore the country has the satisfaction of hearing 
that the war is over. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Tur wecks glided on. Isaura’s MS. had 
passed into print; it came out in the French 
fashion of feuilletons—a small detachment at a 
time. A previous flourish of trumpets by Sa- 
varin and the clique at his command insured 
it attention, if not from the general public, at 
least from critical and literary coteries. Be- 
fore the fourth installment appeared it had out- 
grown the patronage of the coteries; it seized 
hold of the public. It was not in the last school 
in fashion; incidents ‘were not crowded and 
violent—they were few and simple, rather ap- 
pertaining to an elder school, in which poetry 
of sentiment and giace of diction prevailed. 
That very resemblance to old favorites gave it 
the attraction of novelty. In a word, it excited 
a pleased admiration, and great curiosity was 
felt as to the authorship. When it oozed out 
that it was by the young lady whose future suc- 
cess in the musical world had been so sanguinely 
predicted by all who had heard her sing, the in- 
terest wonderfully increased. Petitions to be 
introduced to her acquaintance were showered 
upon Savarin: before she scarcely realized her 
dawning fame she was drawn from her quiet 
home and retired habits; she was /fétée and 
courted in the literary circle of which Savarin 
was a chief. ‘That circle touched, on one side, 
Bohemia; on the other, that realm of politer 
fashion which, in every intellectual metropolis, 
but especially in Paris, seeks to gain borrowed 
light from luminaries in art and letters. But 
the very admiragion she obtained somewhat de- 
pressed, somewhat troubled her ; after all, it did 
not differ from that which was at her command 
as a singer. 

On the one hand, she shrank instinctively from 
the caresses of female authors and the familiar 
greetings of male authors, who frankly lived in 
philosophical disdain of the conventions respect- 
ed by sober, decorous mortals, On the other 
hand, in the civilities of those who, while they 
courted a rising celebrity, still held their habitu- 
al existence apart from the artistic world, there 
was a certain air of condescension, of patronage 

toward the young stranger with no other pro- 
tector but Signora Venosta, the ct-devant public 
singer, and who had made her début in a jour- 
nal edited by M. Gustave Rameau, which, how- 
ever disguised by exaggerated terms of praise, 
wounded her pride of woman in flattering her 
vanity 4s author. Among this latter set were 
wealthy, high-born men, who addressed her as 
womati—as woman beautiful and young—with 
words of gallantry that implied love, but certain- 
‘y no thought of marriage : many of the most 
— were, indeed, married already. But once 
it ate the thick of Parisian hospitalities, 
atthe thong gata back. "The Venosta wept 
5\\; Ol missing some lively soirée, and 


Savarin lau 
aughed at her shrink; + a5 
as that of a chile \t her shrinking fastidiousness 
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work had changed as it proceeded. It had he- 
gun seriously, indeed, but in the seriousness there 
was a certain latent joy. It might be the joy 
of having found vent of utterance; it might be 
rather a joy still more latent, inspired by the re- 
membrance of Graham’s words and looks, and 
by the thought that she hag.renounced all idea 
of the professional career h he had evident- 
ly disapproved. Life then seemed to her a bright 
possession. We have seen that she had begun 
her roman without planning how it should end. 
She had, however, then meant it to end, some- 
how or other, happily. Now the lustre had gone 
from life—the tone of the work was saddened— 
it foreboded a tragic close. But for the general 
reader it became, with every chapter, still more 
interesting ; the poor child had a singularly mu- 
sical gift of style—a music which lent itself natu- 
rally to pathos. Every very young writer knows 
how his work, if one of feeling, will color itself 
from the views of some truth in his innermost 
self; and in proportion as it does so, how his ab- 
sorption in the work increases, till it becomes 
part and parcel of his own mind and heart. The 
presence of a hidden sorrow may change the fate 
of the beings he has created, and guide to the 
grave those whom, in a happier vein, he would 
have united at the altar. It is not till a later 
stage of experience and art that the writer es- 
capes from the influences of his individual per- 
sonality, and lives in existences that take no col- 
orings from his own. Genius usually must pass 
through the subjective process before it gains the 
objective. Even a Shakspeare represents him- 
self in the Sonnets before no trace of himself is 
visible in a Falstaff or a Lear. 

No news of the Englishman— not a word. 
Tsaura could not but feel that in his words, his 
looks, that day in her own garden, and those 
yet happier days at Enghein, there had been 
more than friendship: there had been love—love 
enough to justify her own pride in whispering to 
herself, ‘‘ And I love too.” But then that last 
parting !—how changed he was—how cold! She 
conjectured that jealousy of Rameau might, in 
some degree, account for the coldness when he 
first entered the room, but surely not when he 
left; surely not when she had overpassed the 
reserve of her sex, and implied by signs rarely 
misconstrued by those who love that he had no 
cause for jealousy of another. Yet he had gone 
—parted with her pointedly as a friend, a mere 
friend. How foolish she had been to think this 
rich, ambitious foreigner could ever have meant 
to be more! In the occupation of her work she 
thought to banish his image; but in that work 
the image was never absent ; there were passages 
in which she pleadingly addressed it, and then 
would cease abruptly, stifled by passionate tears. 
Still she fancied that the work would reunite 
them; that in its pages he would hear her voice 
and comprehend her heart. And thus all praise 
of the work became very, very dear to her. 

At last, after many weeks, Sdvarin heard from 
Graham. ‘The letter was dated Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, at which the Englishman said he might yet 
be some time detained. In the letter Graham 
spoke chiefly of the new journal: in polite com- 
pliment of Savarin’s own effusions ; in mixed 
praise and condemnation of the political and so- 
cial articles signed Pierre Firmin—praise of their 
intellectual power, condemnation of their mor- 
al cynicism. ‘*‘ The writer,” he said, ‘‘ reminds 
me of a passage in which Montesquieu compares 
the heathen philosophers to those plants which 
the earth produces in places that have never 
seen the heavens. ‘The soil of his experience 
does not grow a single belief; and as no com- 
munity can exist without a belief of some kind, 
so a politician without belief can but help to de- 
stroy ; he can not reconstruct. Such writers cor- 
rupt a society; they do not reform a system.” 
He closed his letter with a reference to Isaura: 
**Do, in your reply, my dear Savarin, tell me 
something about your friends Signora Venosta 
and the signorina, whose work, so far as yet 
published, I have read with admiring astonish- 
ment at the power of a female writer so young to 
rival the veteran practitioners of fiction in the 
creation of interest in imaginary characters, and 
in sentiments which, if they appear somewhat 
overromantic and exaggerated, still touch very 
fine chords in human nature not awakened in our 
trite every-day existence. I presume that the 
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by a public so refined as the Parisian, and that 
the name of the author is generally known. No 
doubt she is now much the rage of the literary 
circles, and her career as a writer may be con- 
sidered fixed. Pray present my congratulations 
to the signorina when you see her.” 

Savarin had been in receipt of this letter some 
days before he called on Isaura, and carelessly 
showed it toher. She took it to the window to 
read, in order to conceal the trembling of her 
hands, Ina few minutes she returned it silently. 

**Those Englishmen,” said Savarin, ‘‘ have 
not the art of compliment. I am by no means 
flattered by what he says of my trifles, and I 
dare say you are still less pleased with this chilly 
praise of your charming tale ; but the man means 
to be civil.” 

“* Certainly,” said Isaura, smiling faintly. 

“Only think of Rameau,” resumed Savarin ; 
‘*on the strength of his salary in the Sens Com- 
mun, and on the chdteaux en Espagne which he 
constructs thereon—he has already furnished an 
apartment in the Chaussée d’Antin, and talks 
of setting up a coupé in order to maintain the 
dignity of letters when he goes to dine with the 
duchesses who are some day or other to invite 
him. Yet I admire his self-confidence, though 
I laugh at it. A man gets on by a spring in 
his own mechanism, and he should always keep 
it wound up. Rameau will make a figure. I 
used to pity him. I begin to respect; nothing 
succeeds like success. But I see I am spoiling 
your morning. Aw revoir, mon enfant.” 

Left alone, Isaura brooded in a sort of mourn- 


ful wonderment over the words referring to her- 
self in Graham’s letter. Read though but once, 
she knew them by heart. What! did he con- 
sider those characters she had represented as 
wholly imaginary? In one—the most promi- 
nent, the most attractive— could he detect no 
likeness to himself? What! did he consider 
so ‘“‘ overromantic and exaggerated,” sentiments 
which couched appeals from her heart to his? 
Alas ! in matters of sentiment it is the misfortune 
of us men that even the most refined of us often 
grate upon some sentiment in a woman, though 
she may not be romantic—not romantic at all, 
as people go—some sentiment which she thought 
must be so obvious, if we cared a straw about 
her, and which, though we prize her above the 
Indies, is, by our dim, horn-eyed, masculine vis- 
ion, undiscernible. It may be something in it- 
self the airiest of trifles: the anniversary of a day 
in which the first kiss was interchanged, nay, of 
a violet gathered, a misunderstanding cleared 
up; and of that anniversary we remember no 
more than we do of our bells and coral. But 
she—she remembers it ; it is no bells and coral 
to her. Of course much is to be said in excuse 
of man, brute though he be. Consider the mul- 
tiplicity of his occupations, the practical nature 
of his cares. But granting the validity of all 
such excuse, there is in man an original obtuse- 
ness of fibre as regards sentiment in compari- 
son with the delicacy of woman’s. It comes, 
perhaps, from the same hardness of constitu- 
tion which forbids us the luxury of ready tears. 
Thus it is very difficult for the wisest man to 
understand thoroughly a woman. Goethe says 
somewhere that the highest genius in man must 
have much of the woman in it. If this be true, 
the highest genius alone in man can comprehend 
and explain the nature of woman ; because it is 
not remote from him, but an integral part of his 
masculine self. I am not sure, however, that 
it necessitates the highest genius, but rather a 
special idiosyncrasy in genius which the highest 
may or may nothave. I think Sophocles a high- 
er genius than Euripides; but Euripides has 
that idiosyncrasy, and Sophocles not. I doubt 
whether women would accept Goethe as their in- 
terpreter with the same readiness with which they 
would accept Schiller, Shakspeare, no doubt, 
excels all poets in the comprehension of women, 
in his sympathy with them in the woman part 
of his nature which Goethe ascribes to the high- 
est genius; but, putting aside that ‘‘ monster,” 
I do not remember any English poet whom we 
should consider conspicuously eminent in that 
lore, unless it be the prose poet, nowadays gen- 
erally underrated and little read, who wrote the 
letters of Clarissa Harlowe. I say all this in 
vindication of Graham Vane, if, though a very 
clever man in his way, and by no means unin- 
structed in human nature, he had utterly failed 
in comprehending the mysteries which to this 
poor woman-child seemed to need no key for 
one who really loved her. But we have said 
somewhere before in this book that music speaks 
in a language which can not explain itself ex- 
cept in music. So speaks, in the human heart, 
much which is akin to music. Fiction (that is, 
poetry, whether in form of rhyme or prose) 
speaks thus pretty often. A reader must be 
more commonplace than, I trust, my gentle 
readers are, if he suppose that when Isaura sym- 
bolized the real hero of her thoughts in the fa- 
bled hero of her romance, she depicted him as 
ane of whom the world could say, ‘‘ That is Gra- 
ham Vane.” I doubt if even a male poet would 
so vulgarize any woman whom he thoroughly 
reverenced and loved. She is too sacred to him 
to be thus unveiled to the public stare; as the 
sweetest of all ancient love-poets says well— 
“Qui sapit in tacito gaudeat ille sinu.” 

But a girl, a girl in her first untold timid love, 
to let the world know, ‘‘ that is the man I love 
and would die for !”—if such a girl be, she has 
no touch of the true woman-genius, and cer- 
tainly she and Isaura have nothing in common. 
Well, then, in Isaura’s invented hero, though 
she saw the archetypal form of Graham Vane 
—saw him as in her young, vague, romantic 
dreams, idealized, beautified, transfigured— he 
would have been the vainest of men if he had 
seen therein the reflection of himself. On the 
contrary, he said, in the spirit of that jealousy 
to which he was too prone, ‘* Alas! this, then, 
is some ideal, already seen perhaps, compared 
to which how commonplace am I!” and thus 
persuading himself, no wonder that the senti- 
ments surrounding this unrecognized archetype 
appeared to him overromantic. His taste ac- 
knowledged the beauty of form which clothed 
them; his heart envied the ideal that inspired 
them. But they seemed so remote from him; 
they put the dream-land of the writer farther 
and farther from his work-day real life. 

In this frame of mind, then, he had written to 
Savarin, and the answer he received hardened 
it still more. Savarin had replied, as was his 
laudable wont in correspondence, the very day 
he received Graham’s letter, and therefore be- 
fore he had even seen Isaura. In his reply he 
spoke much of the success her work had ob- 
tained; of the invitations showered upon her, 
and the sensation she caused in the salons; of 
her future career, with hope that she might even 
rival Madame de Grantmesnil some day, when 
her ideas became emboldened by maturer expe- 
rience, and a closer study of that model of elo- 
quent style—saying that the young editor was ev- 
idently becoming enamored of his fair contribu- 
tor ; and that Madame Savarin had ventured the 
prediction that the signorina’s roman would end 
in the death of the heroine and the marriage of 
the writer, . 





CHAPTER V. 


Anp still the weeks glided on: autumn suc- 
ceeded to summer, the winter to autumn; the 





season of Paris was at its height. The won- 





drous Capital seemed to repay its imperial em- 
bellisher by the splendor and the joy of its fétes, 
But the smiles on the face of Paris were hyp- 


ocritical and hollow. The empire itself had 
passed out of fashion. Grave men and impar- 
tial observers felt anxious. Napoleon had re- 
nounced /es idées Napoléoniennes. He was pass- 
ing into the category of constitutional sover- 
eigns, and reigning, not by his old undivided 
prestige, but by the grace of party. The press 
was free to circulate complaints as to the past 
and demands as to the future, beneath which the 
present reeled—ominous of earthquake. People 
asked themselves if it were possible that the em- 
pire could coexist with forms of government not 
imperial, yet not genuinely constitutional, with 
a majority daily yielding to a minority. The 
basis of universal sutfrage was sapped. Abo’ 
this time the articles in the Sens Commun, sign 
Pierre Firmin, were creating not only considera- 
ble sensation, but marked effect on opinion ; and 
the sale of the journal was immense. 

Necessarily the repute and the position of 
Gustave Rameau, as the avowed editor of this 
potent journal, rose with its success. Nor only 
his repute and position; bank-notes of consid- 
erable value were transmitted to him by the 
publisher, with the brief statement that they 
were sent by the sole proprietor of the paper as 
the editor’s fair share of profit. ‘The proprietor 
was never named, but Rameau took it for grant- 
ed that it was M. Lebeau. M. Lebeau he had 
never seen since the day he had brought him 
the list of contributors, and was then referred 
to the publisher, whom he supposed M. Lebeau 
had secured, and received the first quarter of 
his salary in advance. The salary was a trifle 
compared to the extra profits thus generously 
volunteered. He called at Lebeau’s office, and 
saw only the clerk, who said that his chef was 
abroad. 

Prosperity produced a marked change for the 
better, if not in the substance of Rameau’s char- 
acter, at least in his manners and social converse. 
He no longer exhibited that restless envy of ri- 
vals, which is the most repulsive symptom of 
vanity diseased. He pardoned Isaura her suc- 
cess; nay, he was even pleased at it. The na- 
ture of her work did not clash with his own kind 
of writing. It was so thoroughly woman-like 
that one could not compare it toa man’s. More- 
over, that success had contributed largely to the 
profits by which he had benefited, and to his re- 
nown as editor of the journal which accorded 
place to this new-found genius. But there was 
a deeper and more potent cause for sympathy 
with the success of his fair young contributor. 
He had imperceptibly glided into love with her 
—a love very different from that with which poor 
Julie Caumartin flattered herself she had inspired 
the young poet. Isaura was one of those wom- 
en for whom, even in natures the least chivalric, 
love—however ardent—can not fail to be accom- 
panied with a certain reverence—the reverence 
with which the ancient knighthood, in its love 
for women, honored the ideal purity of woman- 
hood itself. ‘Till then Rameau had never re- 
vered any one. 

On her side, brought so frequently into com- 
munication with the young conductor of the 
journal in which she wrote, Isaura entertained 
for him a friendly, almost sister-like affection. 

I do not think that, even if she had never 
known the Englishman, she would have really 
become in love with Rameau, despite the pic- 
turesque beauty of his countenance, and the con- 
geniality of literary pursuits ; but perhaps she 
might have fancied herself in love with him. 
And till one, whether man or woman, has 
known real love, fancy is readily mistaken for 
it. But little as she had seen of Graham, and 
that little not in itself wholly favorable to him, 
she knew in her heart of hearts that his image 
would never be replaced by one equally dear. 
Perhaps in those qualities that placed him in 
opposition to her she felt his attractions. The 
poetical in woman exaggerates the worth of the 
practical in man. Still for Rameau her exqui- 
sitely kind and sympathizing nature conceived 
one of those sentiments which in woman are al- 
most angel-like. We have seen in her letters 
to Madame de Grantmesnil that from the first 
he inspired her with a compassionate interest ; 
then the compassion was checked by her percep- 
tion of his more unamiable and envious attri- 
butes. But now those attributes, if still exist- 
ent, had ceased to be apparent to her, and the 
compassion became unalloyed. Indeed, it was 
thus so far increased that it was impossible for 
any friendly observer to look at the beautiful 
face of this youth, prematurely wasted and worn, 
without the kindliness of pity. His prosperity 
had brightened and sweetened the expression of 
that face, but it had not effaced the vestiges of 
decay ; rather perhaps deepened them, for the 
duties of his post necessitated a regular labor, to 
which he had been unaccustomed, and the reg- 
ular labor necessitated, or seemed to him to ne- 
cessitate, an increase of fatal stimulants. He 
imbibed absinthe with every thing he drank, and 
to absinthe he united opium. This, of course, 
Isaura knew not, any more than she knew of 
his liaison with the ‘*‘ Ondine” of his muse; she 
saw only the increasing delicacy of his face and 
form, contrasted by his increased geniality and 
liveliness of spirits, and the contrast saddened 
her. Intellectually, too, she felt for him com- 
passion. She recognized and respected in him 
the yearnings of a genius too weak to perform 
a tithe of what, in the arrogance of youth, it 
promised to its ambition. She saw, too, those 
struggles between a higher and a lower self, to 
which a weak degree of genius, united with a 
strong degree of arrogance, is so often subject- 
ed. Perhaps she overestimated the degree of 
genius, and what, if rightly guided, it could do; 
but she did, in the desire of her own heavenlier 
instinct, aspire to guide it heavenward. Ands 
as if she were twenty years older than himself, 
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she obeyed that desire in remonstrating -- 
warning and urging, and the young paper 
all these ‘‘ preachments” with a pleased su 4 
sive patience. Such, as the new year dawn 
upon the grave of the old one, was the position 
between these two. And nothing more was 
heard from Graham Vane. 
[To BE CONTINUED. } 
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CURIOUS FLOWERS. 


To in with a plant brought from New 
PRB ng extensive country in South Amer- 
ica, now part of Colombia, and which is called 
the Coriaria thymifolia, or ink plant. The juice 
which is extracted from it, and which is called 
“canchi,” is at first of a reddish tint, but in 
the space of a few hours assumes a hue of the 
deepest black, and can be used in its natural 
state without preparation. The merit of this 
canchi consists in its not affecting steel pens as 
the ordinary ink does, and, besides, it will resist 
the action of time, and the influence of chemical 
agencies. During the Spanish régime all the 
public documents were written with this ink ; 
otherwise they would have been rendered illegi- 
ble by the action of sea-water. Some of our 
botanists are engaged in the acclimatization of 
this plant, which will enter into competition with 
our own ink manufacturers. 

An extremely curious flower has been recently 
described by an eye-witness at Constantinople, 
at which place it is said the vegetable treasures 
of the Eastern world were first collected. This 
flower belongs to the Narcissus kind of bulbs, 
and bears the botanical name of Ophrys mouche. 
There were three naked flowers on the stalk, 
hanging on one side. ‘The underneath one was 
fading, but the other two were in all their beauty. 
They represented a perfect humming-bird. The 
breast, of bright emerald green, is a complete 
copy of this bird, and the throat, head, beak, and 
eyes are a most perfect imitation. The hinder 
part of the body and the two outstretched wings 
are bright rose-color; and the under part of the 
flower is of a deep brown tint, in the form of a 
two-winged gad-fly, and here the seeds are found. 

Another extraordinary plant is a native of Su- 
matra, an island in the Indian Ocean, and was 
discovered in 1818 by Sir Stamford Raffles, but 
is very little known. The dimensions of this 
flower exceed any that have ever been heard of, 
and are truly astonishing. ‘The whole flower was 
of a very thick’ substance, the petals being one- 
quarter of an inch thick, and in some parts three- 
quarters of an inch thick. It had a very disa- 
greeable smell. There were five petals, covered 
with yellowish-white protuberances, which were 
thick, and of a brick-red color. Each flower 
measured a full yard across, the petals being of 
a roundish shape, growing wider in the middle, 
and rounding off toward the top; the base of 
each petal where it joined the centre part (called 
the nectarium) was about a foot across. The 
hollow nectarium held about twelve pints, and 
the weight of this prodigy was fifteen pounds! 
Before the flowers open they look like a very 
hard cabbage. These enormous flowers are what 
is called parasitical, like the mistletoe, growing 
on another plant, which is a trailing vine, so 
they cover the ground and show no leaves or 
stem at all. This plant has been named the 
Raffiesia arnoldi, and there is a beautiful color- 
= engraving of it in the fifth part of Nature and 

rt. 

Another immense plant is the famous trop- 
ical water-lily, named the Victoria Regia, dis- 
covered in 1837; in the river Berbice, South 
America. The round light green leaves of this 
queen of the water plants measure no less than 
six feet in diameter, and are surrounded by an 
elevated rim several inches high, and show the 
pale carmine red of the under surface. The 
sweet white blossoms, deepening into roseate 
hues, are composed of several hundred petals ; 
and, measuring no less than fourteen inches in 
diameter, they rival the proportions of its im- 
mense leaves. 

An English amateur floriculturist has suc- 
ceeded in raising a new species of geranium, 
and such is its rarity that he estimates its worth 
at £1000, and hopes to make at least that sum 
of it. ‘This precious plant is of a pure white— 
stem, leaves, and flowers. It looks almost like 
wax, and is of a bright transparency. Never 
was such a thing heard of before, and, no doubt, 
if the owner is fortunate, there will be a great 
demand for it. 


NOSTRADAMUS, THE PROPHET. 


Micuaet Nostrapamvs, prophet and astrol- 
oger, was born in 1503, at Kémy, in Provence. 
He was of Jewish origin, of the tribe of Issachar, 
renowned for their prophetic gifts. He studied 
at Avignon, and afterward at Montpellier, for 
the profession of medicine. In 1525 a pestilence 
ravaged the southern provinces, and Nostrada- 
mus not only attended to the sick, but invented 
new methods for their cure. His prescriptions 
were eagerly sought after, but his principal cures 
were effected by a powder of which he alone had 
the recipe. He married a woman of good fam- 
ily, and had a son and daughter, both of whom 
died young. On the death of his first wife he 
married again, and had six children, one of 
whom, Charles, endeavored to rival his father’s 
fame, but in vain. In 1546 a terrible plague 
broke out at Aix, called ‘“‘le Charbon Proven- 
gale,” because those attacked by the disease 
turned perfectly black. Both there and at Ly- 
ons Nostradamus practiced as a physician with 
such success that Charles VIII. paid a special 
visit to Provence to see this brated man. 
The king was so charmed with Nostradamus 
that-he presented him with two hundred crowns 





often summoned to court after this, and drew the 
horoscopes of many famous personages, among 
others that of Cardinal de Bourbon, uncle of 
Henry IV. He received the title of Physician 
to Charles IX. 

Nostradamus always surrounded himself with 
such mystery that he was all but invisible to the 
world atlarge. He carried on his studigs in an 
under-ground apartment by the light of an ever- 
burning lamp, and there he received the visits 
of several distinguished persons, even of Henry 
IV. himself when still a child, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Savoy, the father and mother of 
Charles Emanuel the Great. His prophetic ut- 
terances were couched in such mysterious lan- 
guage that they might be easily interpreted in 
any desired way. He died in 1566, and was 
buried in the Church of the Cordeliers, at Salon, 
where his portrait, with a most pompous epitaph 
under it, commemorates his fame. 

Nostradamus published many prophetical al- 
manacs, the model of those of our day, but his 
chief work was his far-famed Centuries. It first 
appeared at Lyons in 1555, and obtained great 
celebrity. Each century contains a hundred 
quatrains, or verses of four lines each. In all 
they amount to a thousand, and are written in 
old French. The prediction embraces a space 
of time from the year 1555 to 3797. Upward 
of 300 years, therefore, have elapsed since it was 
first promulgated, and we can see in how much 
or how little the foretold events of those 300 
years came to pass. One of the best-known 
quatrains runs as follows : 

“Le lyon jeune le vieux surmontera 

En champ bellique, par singulier duelle; 

Dans cage d’or les yeux lui crevera. 

Deux classes, une, puis mourira mort cruelle.” 
That is, literally, 

“The young lion shall surmount the old one 

In a warlike field, by a singular duel; 

Shall = out his eyes in a golden e. 

Two classed as one, then die a cruel death.” 
This was fulfilled in the death of Henry II. of 
France, who died from the effect of a lance 
thrust in the eye, which struck him through the 
golden bars of his helmet during a tournament. 
The event occurred in 1599, thirty years after 
the death of Nostradamus. Some of the quat- 
rains allude to the death of Charles the First : 

“Gand et Bruxelles marcheront contre Anvers, 

Sénat de Londres mettra a mort leur roi.” 

® —Cent, ix., Quatrain 49. 
It is singular that except Charles I. no king was 
ever condemned to death by a legalized senate, 
and at the time he was led to the sgaffold, Ghent 
and Brussels did march against Antwerp. 





HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Eaon department of the government formerly enti- 
tled to the advantages of franking postal matter will 
be provided with a special series of postage stamps 
when the law abolishing the franking privilege goes 
into effect, on the lst of next July. A different color 
and distinguishing features mark the stamps designed 
for each department. The color for the War Depart- 
ment is carmine; the Navy, blue; the Interior, ver- 
milion; State, green; Treasury, velvet brown; Post- 
office, black; Agricultural, straw-color; Department 
of Justice, royal purple; Executive, checolate. The 
general design of the stamps is similar, the name of 
the department being printed on them. The Post- 
office stamp, for distinctive convenience, is different 
from the others in having the denomination in large 
figures and full relief in white on a black ground. 
The border of this stamp is of exquisite workman- 
ship, and is composed of a delicate wreath of leaves 
entwined around the medallion; the letters “ U. 8.” 
are in the lower cortiers, and two balls in the upper 
corners, 





It will save young men and women desirous of serv- 
ing the government a good deal of needless expense 
to remember that passing a successful examination 
for an office does not secure the appointment. There 
are numerous candidates for all vacancies ; often eight 
or ten times as many applicants as offices. While 
many are excluded by the examination as incompe- 
tent, there are still many more who are qualified than 
can be supplied with places. Recently a lady was de- 
sired in the Post-office Department in Washington, 
and forty young women appeared from different parts 
of the country, each one supposing, if she passed suc- 
cessfully, the place was secure. But nearly all passed ; 
hence all but one, even of the successful—thirty-nine 
disappointed young women—paid car fares, hack fares, 
hotel fares, and then returned home, sad but wiser. 





Those who visit Vienna need to be wide awake, and 
understand the customs of the country, or they find 
themselves “‘ taken in.” An American having settled 
himself at his hotel, and wishing for a bottle of ink, 
rang for the servant to get one for him. He was in- 
formed that he must send by a regular porter. In 
front of each hotel in Vienna are scores of men whose 
business it is to perform such commissions as this, 
The gentleman, therefore, sent a porter on the errand, 
who brought him a small bottle of ink, for which he 
demanded ninety kreutzers, three times its cost. On 
being interrogated respecting the matter, he simply 
explained by saying that sixty kreutzers was the price 
of his own service, or the commission, 


A wise American prophet foretells that from 1880 to 
1885 the four great planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune, will be nearer the earth than they have 
been for eighteen hundred years, and that the result 
of this propinquity will be all manner of calamities— 
plague, famine, and dreadfully hot and cold weather. 
The prospect is a bad one for those who survive until 
that fatal period. 


In Colorado, when the atmosphere is oppressively 
hot, one sometimes notices in the street straws and 
bits of paper whirling heavenward. It is a signal to 
be regarded; for presently great clouds and pillars of 
dust fill the streets, lodging in every nook and cranny, 
and taking captive every loose article. This is only a 
sand-storm, and does not last forever. 


A hen of an ingenious and enterprising turn, be- 
longing in Pertland, Maine, has laid two eggs joined 
together at the end it will puzzle any hen on the 











in gold and made him a councilor. He was 





American continent to outdo this. The ordinary and 


every-day custom of this wonderful Portland hen has 
long been to lay double-yolk eggs quite as a matter of 
course, and lately in the same day she laid two com- 
plete eggs, a morning egg and an evening egg. What 
effect these exertions have upon her general health is 
not stated, but a hen that can issue a morning and 
evening edition in this manner, with an extra, or a 
double egg, on important occasions now and then, and 
keep it up, may anticipate a successful career. 





Let children grow. Give them time for slow and 
natural development. Give them freedom and liber- 
ty in things not positively and permanently hurtful. 
What matter if all their daily behavior is not quite 
pleasant or perfect, if they show improvement and 
progress. Sow good seed, anxious parent, cultivate 
with care, but wait patiently for harvest if you wish 
good fruit. Suppose a child does not sit as straight 
as a ramrod at table; suppose a cup or tumbler does 
slip through its little fingers, the food below deluged, 
the goblet smashed, and the table-cloth ruined—do 
not look cross, and break out with reproof of what 
was unintended as if it were a willful wrong. Did 
you never Jet a glass slip through your fingers? In- 
stead of sending the child away in anger, or with 
threatening words, why not be aa generous as to a 
guest, to whom you would kindly say, “It is of no 
consequence.” Itis generally wise to take little notice 
of mishaps or bad behavior at the time, and even to 
divert attention from them at the instant. Afterward, 
at some appropriate time, draw the child’s attention to 
the impropriety, fault, or lack of suitable care, and 
point out kindly the remedy. 





Fashion is not confined to aristocratic avenues. An 
ambitious and imitative stable-keeper in East Broad- 
way astonishes the eye with a big sign upon his barn 
bearing the strange device, ‘‘ Hétel de Horse.” His 
horses are doubtless as daitity as their master, and re- 
fuse their hay unless made up in a salad, or despise 
their oats if not served in the Parisian style. 





At the fifty-second annual meeting of the Mercantile 
Library Association of this city the total receipts 
during the year were stated to be $38,669 46; the ex- 
penditures, $38,278 15. The association has 11,737 
members. During the year 6919 books were added to 
the library, which now contains 143,273 volumes. The 
associafion has during the year been called to mourn 
the death of six prominent honorary members—Hor- 
ace Greeley, Thomas Hal! Faile, Francis Lieber, LL.D., 
the Hon. James Brooks, John Farrell, and the Hon. 
John Romeyn Brodhead. The report of the directors 
recommended erecting a new building, to be fire- 


proof, and located farther up town. o 





A Chicago father has been fined five dollars for 
beating his son. The parent was one hundred and 
five years old, the son only eighty. 


A poor English sailor was charged with bigamy. 
He pleaded guilty, saying to the judge: 

‘May it please your lordship, my wife ran yt d 
with another man, and left me with a family of ch 
dren, whom my duties as a British sailor hardly en- 
abled me to take care of without another wife. hat 
ought I to have done ?” 

It chanced to be the late Chief Justice Maule who 
was sitting on the bench, and he replied, with satirical 
sternness : 

“ Prisoner, I will tell you what you ought to have 
done. You ought to have employed a posse of police 
to pursue that eloping wife, and to have established a 
case of crim. con. nst her; you ought then to have 

one up to the House of Lords, and secured from 
their lordships a divorce, and then married again. 
You may say such aeprocedure would have cost you 
five or hundred ——_ whereas you have not so 
many ponpe. But, Sir, that makes no difference. It 
is my business, sitting ‘here as an English judge, to in- 
form you that this is not a country where there is one 
law for the rich and ariother for the poor.” 








There are now no less than thirty-two manufactur- 
ing companies in Fall River, Massachusetts, with more 
than 25,000 looms and 1,165,620 spindles. Fall River 
claims to have more spindles running than any other 
American city. 





A man living in Passy, one of the suburbs of Paris, 
complains that many of the unexploded shells of the 
Prussian batteries are still lying in the vicinity of his 
residence, and are apparently awaiting only the slight- 
est provocation to burst. One lies in his garden, and 
is the occasion of great uneasiness when the children 
are playing about. The anxious paterfamilias has 
made urgent appeals to the authorities to have the 
dreaded projectile removed from his premises, 





The celebrated “cow-tree” of South America has 
lately been imported into Europe, in the hope that the 
young plants may be acclimatized. This wonderful 
tree yields a good quality of milk. It flows freely from 
incisions made in the trunk, and is commonly used as 
an article of food by the inhabitants of districts where 
the tree is abundant. The tree grows upward of a 
hundred feet high, with a smooth trunk six to eight 
feet in diameter, and without branches for the first 
sixty or seventy feet of its height. If it would only 
grow in the open air in this climate, what a blessing it 
would prove to those who are dependent upon uncon- 
scientious milkmen | 


Since our national Mint was established, about 
twelve hundred million dollars have been coined. Up 
to the close of the year 1870 the number of pieces of 
money issued excecded 1,218,087,000! In the cabinet 
of coin at Philadelphia there are 5211 specimens of 
coin, with very few duplicates. These are collected 
from various nations, 





The use of absinthe is very general in France. A 
committee who have been investigating the matter 
recommend that this article be included in the list of 
poisons, and that its general sale be visited with heavy 
penalties. The absinthe is usually mixed with alco- 
hol, which greatly increases the danger attending its 
inordinate consumption. * mmeate 


The largest diamond owned by the Shah of Persia 
is the Derya-i-noor, weighing 173 carats. The Kob-i- 
noor since its last cutting weighs only 118 carats. The 
aggregate value of all the diamonds in the Persian 
collection is estimated at $10,000,000. Nevertheless 
few have peeped into the treasure vaults of Persia, 
and we.fancy no very accurate knowledge is in pos- 
session of reporters. 


A variety of new colors have been introduced lately. 
Indeed, tt is difficult to make one’s self familiar with 
all the shades and combinations which are constantly 
coming into general use, 60 a8 to apply the proper 
commercial name. Shades of blue, green, and brown 











are very numerous. Rowille is rust-eolor; fumée and 


pistache, also Russian gray, are very pleasing colors ; 
mastic is putty-color; feutre is felt gray; mésange, a 
blue-gray; absinthe is gray tinged with green, which 
is exceedingly brilliant ; noisette is a light brown ; ar- 
doise, a stone-color ; lac, a pale clear green ; rose frais, 
the color of a fresh rose. 





The “Great West” may be better appreciated from 
the following statistics: There are eleven Territories, 
two or three of which are twice or three times as large 
as all of New England. Colorado is thirteen times as 
large as Massachusetts, while Dakota and Arizona are 
half as large again as Colorado. The eleven Territories 
contain over one billion and a quarter acres, exceeding 
by nearly two hundred thousand square miles the ag- 
gregate territory of all the present admitted States of 
the Union, The Territory of Alaska contains 369,529,600 
acres. 





Very singular are some of the “causes of death” 
mentioned in the last publication of the British death- 
rate. Swallowing bones, coins, pins, shells, nails, and 
fruit stones killed about # dozen persons. One man 
died from the bite of another man, and two more from 
bites of other animals. A man, a boy, and an old lady 
were killed by injuries inflicted by that agreeable ma- 
chine, the velocipede. One woman died from a scratch 
from a thorn; and no lesa than 444 young children are 
reported as having been smothered by bedclothes, 





A novel kind of “ bath” is described in a foreign pa- 
per, which is said to be refreshing, but which seems to 
us rather a grave proceeding. The patient is intro- 
duced into a warm room, in which is a curtained bath, 
filled with sand heated to about 100 or 120 degrees. A 
longitudinal groove is scooped to receive the patient, 
who is wrapped in a sheet to protect him from contact 
with the sand, and there is a comfortable pillow for the 








head. The operator then covers the body and limbs 
with warm sand, adjusting the temperature with the 
greatest nicety. The feeling of warmth is very agreea- 
ble, and the weight of the sand is just enough to cause 
a pleasant sense of compression and support. After 
an hour’s delightful repose the patient rises, receives a 
sluicing of hot water, and goes away refreshed. The 
effect is very different from that of hot water, and still 
more unlike that of hot air or steam. 

A French scientist maintains that the blue color of 
the sky is due to the presence of bydrated silica in a 
very finely divided state, which is carried into the at- 
mosphere with aqueous vapor. 
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HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Turre is a purple half to the grape, a mellow half to 
the h, a sunny half to the globe, and a better half 
to the man that is so fortunate as to have a good wife, 


Daniel O'Connell, the Irish orator, was apetied to by 
a friend for his autograph. To which he replied: 
« i) I never send autographs. Youre, Daniel O’Con- 
n 








The following laconic epitaph, carved on a Spanish 
tombstone, should be remembered: “I was well, I 
tried to feel better, took physic, and here I am.” 





A little girl sent out to hunt eggs came back unsuc- 
cessful, complaining that ‘lots of hens were standing 
round doing nothing.” 





Artemus Ward once lent money. He thus recounts 
the transaction: ‘A > friend of mine came 
to me with tears in hfs eyes. I said, ‘Why these 
weeps?’ He said he had a mortgage on his farm, and 
wanted to borrow $200. I lent him the money, and he 
went away. Some time after he returned with more 
tears. He said he must leave me forever. I ventured 
to remind him of the $200 he borrowed. He was much 
cut u I thought I would not be hard upon him, so 
I told him I would throw off $100. He brightened, 
shook my hand, and said, ‘Old friend, I won't allow 
ya poy me in liberality ; I'll throw off the other . 

uD 





Oh, the snore, the beautiful snore, filling her cham- 

ber from ceiling to floor! Over the coverlet, under 

the sheet, from her dimpled chin to her pretty feet! 

Now rising aloft like a bee in June; now sunk to the 

wail of a cracked bassoon! Now flute-like, snbsiding, 

[ — rising again, is the beautiful snore of Elizabe' 
ane, 





If seven days make one week, how many will make 
one strong ? . 


“Show me the man who struck O’Dougherty,” 
shouted a pugnacious little Irishman at an election. 
h e@ man who struck O’Dougheriy, and 
Ti—” “I'm the man who struck O’Dougherty,” said 
a big brawny fellow stepping front; “and what have 
you got to say about it 7” “Och, sure,” anewered the 
— | aoe suddenly collapsing, “‘ and didn’t you do it 
well! 








A story is told of a negro in Virginia whose master 
threatened to give bim a flogging if he boiled his egga 
ext morning the eggs came to the table 
ee cae. a raacal Bey the 
enraged ter, “didn’t I tell you to cook these eggs 
soft?” Byes, massa,” said the frighte: slave; “ an’ 
I got up at two o’clock dis mornin’, an’ biled dem five 
panne it seems to me I never kin get dese egge 
soiter . 





A contemporary speaks of a fashionable tailor as 
being “one of the old war-horses of tho trade.” A 
heavy charger, we suppose. 


=> 
A shrewd old Yankee said he didn’t believe there 
was any downright cure for laziness ina man; ‘ but,” 
he added, “I’ve known a second wife to harry it 
some.” _ 
“Mary, go into the eitting-room, please, and tell me 
how the thermometer stands.” Mary (after investiga~ 
ting): “It stands on the first mautel-piece, jest agin 


the wall, mem!” 


- very curious,” said an old gentleman to his 
orient Me Sect a watch should be kept perfectly dry 
when It has a running spring inside, 

pe aS 


tier was sent to the stable to bring forth 
a att mn Not knowing which of the two 
strange horees in the stalls belonged to traveler, 
and wishing to avoid the appearance of 
his business, he saddled both animals and brought 
them to the door. The traveler pointed ont his own 
horse, saying, “That's my nag “Certainly, yer 
honor, I eow that, but I didn’t know which one o” 
them was the other gentleman's.” 


ae refuses to publish the ‘poem, com- 
men , . 

“TI breathe on the face of a maiden,” 

until the editor knows what its author drinks. 


arena Qui 


Auwars “ HaRD raasexp”—Bricks. 











A sailor who has a scar which is the result of a 
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STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 


By MISS BRADDON, 


Avraor or “Tus Lovers or Anven,” “ Lapy Avp- 
Ltey's Szcret,” &ro, 





Book the Second. 


CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.) 

Iw that brief happy courtship, in those twilit 
rambles on the outskirts of Hawleigh, when for 
one delicious hour in the day they had been all 
the world to each other, Malcolm had laid his 
heart bare before her, had confessed all the an- 
guish that his efforts not to adore her had cost 
him. 

‘*T have heard of men making as strong a stand 
against infidelity,” he said; ‘* bat E doubt if any 
man ever before foughi so hard a fight against a 
sinless love.’ é 

**T must be very horrid,” the girl answered, in 
her frivolous way, ‘‘or you would scarcely have 
taken so much trouble to shut the door of your 
heart against me.” 

** You are all that is lovely and adorable,” he 
said; ‘“‘but 1 had made up my mind to be an 
Ignatius Loyola on a small scale, and you came 
between me and my cherished dreams.” 

She remembered these things to-day, as she 
stood with locked lips and cold, scornful eyes 
confronting him, resolved that from him alone 
should come the first attempt at reconciliation. 

** Having renounced me,” she said at last, 
after a pause, in which he had waited, Heaven 
knows with what passionate eagerness, for any 
denial or supplication from her, ‘‘ in so deliber- 
ate and decisive a manner, I conclude you have 
nothing more to say—except, indeed, to tell me 
to what address I shall send your letters and 
presents.” 

This home-thrust she fancied must needs bring 
him to his senses. 

** Destroy them all!” he cried, savagely. 
** They are the foolish memorials of a most mis- 
erable infatuation.” 

‘* As you please,” she answered, coolly, pre- 
serving that outward semblance of an unshaken 
spirit to the last, acting her part of indifference 
and disdain far better than he played his. Had 
she not her experience of last night to help her ? 
This morning’s interview was no whit the less 
a scenic display—an actress's representation of 
supreme calm with the strong tide of a woman’s 
passion swelling and beating in her stormy breast 
ali the while. 

‘“«'Then there is nothing more,” he said, quiet- 
ly, but with the quietness of suppressed passion, 
and with no attempt to conceal his emotion, only 
trying to carry himself manfully in spite thereof, 
‘except for us to say good-by. Let it be a 
friendly farewell, Elizabeth, for it is likely to be 
a long one.” 

She looked at him curiously. That was hard- 
ly the tone of a man who meant to retrace his 
steps—to leave her in anger to-day only to come 
back to her repentant to-morrow. No, there 
was no room to doubt his earnestness. He did 
mean this farewell to be irrevocable—this part- 
ing for ever and ever. It was only when he had 
turned his back upon her—when the door was 
shut between them—that he would discover how 
impossible it was for them to live apart. 

‘*There must be some reciprocity in these 
things,” she thought ; ‘‘ he could not be so much 
to me—a part of my very life—and I nothing to 
him. He must come back to me.” 

He held out his hand, and she gave him hers, 
and suffered it to remain, helpless, unresisting, 
in his strong grasp, while he spoke to her. 

‘* Elizabeth,” he said, ‘‘ there are some things 
very hard to forgive. It is hard for me to for- 
give you the delusive joys of the last few months 
—the deep delight I felt that March night when 
for the first time in my life passionate love had 
full mastery over my heart, and all the world 
seemed to begin and end in you. It is bitter to 
look back upon that hour to-day, and know that 
I was the veriest slave of a delusion—the blind- 
est fool of a woman's idle fancy. But I did not 
come here to reproach you. The dream is past. 
You might have spared me the sharpness of this 
sudden waking; but even that I will try to for- 
give you. Good-by.” 

He looked at her with a sad, strange smile, the 
firm lips set in their old resolute curve, but with 
an unwonted tenderness in the earnest eyes. 

‘*Good-by,” he repeated; ‘‘ let me kiss you 
once more at parting, even if I kiss Lord Pau- 
lyn’s plighted wife.” 

He took her in his arms—she coldly submis- 
sive, with an almost apathetic air. Was it not 
time for her to speak, to justify herself, to declare 
that there was no stranger in all that wide city 
farther. from her heart than Reginald Paulyn? 
No, answered pride; it would be time enough to 
enlighten him when he caine back to her to-mor- 
row and sued for pardon. She would not de- 
fend herself—she would not stoop to be forgiven. 
Had she not humiliated herself too much already 
for his sake, when she gave him the love he had 
never asked ? . 

“ This time I will hold my own against him,” 
she thought; “I will not be forever humbling 
myself in the very dust at his feet. From the 
penning I have loved him with too slavish a 

ove 

Hie touched her forehead with his lips—the 
ae -_ os forgiveness for a great wrong. 

rab oe his air-built castle of earthly 

hay 4. e pardoned her in that last kiss. 

. : m, wide and far-reaching as the summer 

sea that he had looked upon a few da: ’ 

; pee ys ago from 
® grassy peak among the Pentlands, stretched 
nobler prospect, a grander future. than her lo a 
could ever have helped him to wa ve 
that were not earth-bound . in, and hopes 
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signing very little in this surrender of the one 
woman he had loved with a love beyond control. 
And yet the parting tore his heart-strings as they 
had never been strained before—not even when 
he stood by the death-bed of Alice Fraser. 

**T am not destined to be fortunate in my 
loves,” he said, bitterly, the memory of that older 
anguish mingling curiously with his pain to-day. 
** Let me try to hope that I have a better destiny 
than mere earthly er et 

The qualifying adverb-jarred a little upon her 
ear. e had always set her so low; he had al- 
ways loved her grudgingly, with a reservation 
of his better self, giving her only half his heart 
at best. 

** You have been a great deal too good for me,” 
she said, with exceeding bitterness, ‘‘ and you 
have taken care that I should feel your superior- 
ity. It is not given to every woman to be like 
your first love—simply perfect ; and I have some 
reason to be grateful to those worldly-minded 
people who are willing to accept me for what I 
am.” 


‘*Lord Paalyn, for instance,” said Mr. Forde, 
becoming very worldly-minded in a moment, his 
eyes lighting up angrily—‘‘ Lord Paulyn, who 
has made his adoration of you a fact notorious 
to all the world.” 

‘*Tt is something to have one constant admirer. 
Lord Paulyn is at least not ashamed of admiring 
me. He doeg not fight against the sentiment 
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as a weakness unworthy of his manhood. He 
does nct feel himself degraded by his attach- 
ment.” 

This sounded like a direct avowal of the Vis- 
count’s affection, and of her acceptance thereof: 
surely no woman would speak in this manner 
except of an accepted lover. If Malcolm Forde 
had fondly hoped for denial—for a tardy attempt 
at justification—this unqualified admission was 
sufficient to enlighten him. 

**T did not come here to bandy words, Miss 
Luttrell,” he said, drawing himself up stiffly ; 
** but I will not leave you without repeating a 
warning I gave you once before. If you set any 
value upon your peace on earth, or your fitness 
for “heaven, since a woman is in some measure 
the slave of her surroundings, do not marry Lord 
Paulyn. I am not apt to go in the way of scan- 
dal, but I have heard enough of his career to jus- 
tify me in declaring that union with him would 
be the quickest road that you could take to life- 
long misery.” 

** Yet you advised me, just now, to marry him. 
Rather inconsistent, is it not ?” 

‘* Anger is always inconsistent. It was pas- 
sion that spoke then; it is reason that pleads 
now. Do not let foolish friends persuade you to 
your ruin, Miss Luttrell. Your beauty may win 
as good a position as Lord Paulyn can give you 
from a much better man, if you are patient, and 
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wait a little while for that brilliant establishment 
which you have no doubt been taught to consid- 
er the summit of earthly felicity.” 

*¢ Your advice is as insulting as—as every word 

‘ou have spoken to me this morning,” cried Eliza- 
th, with a little burst of passion. 

‘¢ Forgive me,” he said, with extreme gentle- 
ness. ‘*I did wrong to speak bitterly. It is 
not your fault if you have been schooled by world- 
ly teachers. Believe me, it was of your own 
welfare, your future on this earth and in the 
world beyond, I was thinking. Oh, Elizabeth, I 
know that it is in your power to become a good 
woman; that it is in your nature to be pure and 
noble. It is only your surroundings that are 
false. Let my last memory of you be one of 
peace and friendship, and let your memory of me 
be of one who once dearly loved you, and to the 
last had your happiness at heart.” 

His softened tone set her heart beating with 
a new hope. ‘That phrase, ‘‘ once loved you,” 
froze it again, and held her silent as death. A 
dull blank shadow crept over her face ; she stood 
looking at the ground, only just able to stand. 
When she looked up, with a blinding mist before 
her eyes, he was gone. And dimly perceiving 
the empty space which he had filled, and feeling 
in a moment that he had vanished out of her life 
forever, the numbness of despair came over her, 
and she fell senseless across the spot where he 


had stood, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“The good explore, 
For peace, those realms where gam can never soar; 
The proud, the wayward, who have fixed below 
Their joy, and find this earth enough for woe, 
Lose in that one their all—perchance a mite— 
But who in patience parts with all delight ?” 


Mrs. Cueventx, descending to her drawing- 
room in state, after the recuperative effects of 
a leisurely breakfast in bed, and a gradual and 
easy toilet—her dress prepared for the reception 
of morning callers, her complexion refreshed 
with violet powder—was horrified at finding her 
niece prostrate on the threshold of the back draw- 
ing-room. But when Mrs. Chevenix and her 
maid had administered the usual remedies, with 
a good deal of rushing to and fro, and the girl’s 
haggard eyes reopened on the outer world, her 
first care was to assure them that the fainting-fit 
was of noimportance. She had been a little over- 
fatigued last night, that was all. 

“I can’t imagine what made you get up so 
preposterously early this morning, child,” said 
Mrs. Chevenix, rather impatiently, ‘‘ instead of 
trying to recruit your strength, as any sensible 
young woman would have dene. How can you 
expect your complexion to last if you go on in 
this a ? You are as dark under the eyes as if 
you had not slept an hour for the last"fortuight, 
Good looks are very well in theit way, Elizabeth, 











but they won’t stand such treatment as this. Go 


up to your room and lie down for an hour or two, 
and let Mason give you one of my globules.” 

Elizabeth shrugged her shoulders impatiently, 
Globules for the cure of her disease! Infinites- 
imal doses for the healing of that great agony! 
How foolish a thing this second childishness of 
comfortable emotionless middle age is ; this fools’ 
paradise of pet poodles and homeopathy ; this 
empty senile existence, which remains for some 
men and women when feeling and passion are 
dead and gone ! 

**You know I don’t believe in homeopathic 
medicines,” she said, turning her tired head aside 
upon the pillow of the sofa where they had laid 
her, with a look of utter weariness and disgust ; 
‘* or in any other medicines, indeed, I was never 
ill in my life, that I can remember, and I am not 
ill now. Let me lie here; I feel as if I could 
never get up again as long as I live.” 

** A natural consequence of overexcitement,” 
said Mrs. Chevenix. ‘‘ Shut the folding-doors, 
Mason, in case any one should call; and bring 
Miss Luttrell the couvre-pied from the sofa in 
my bedroom. You shall have a mutton-chop 
and a pint of Moselle for your luncheon, Lizzie ; 
and if Lord Paulyn should come before luncheon, 
I sha’n’t allow him to see you.” 

“¢ Lord Paulyn!” cried the girl, with a shiver. 
‘Let me never hear his name again as long as 
I live. He Has broken my heart.” 

Mrs. Chevenix received this wild assertion with 
the stony stare of bewilderment. 

‘* My dearest Lizzie, what are you dreaming 
of?” she exclaimed, pleased to think that Mason 
had departed, in quest of the couvre-pied, before 
this strange utterance. ‘‘I'am sure that poor 
young man is perfectly devoted to you.” 

**Who wants his devotion?” cried Elizabeth, 
impatiently. ‘‘ Has he ever been any thing but 
a torment to me? Oh yes, I know what you 
are going to say,” interrupting Aunt Chevenix’s 
half-uttered exclamation. ‘‘In that case, why 
did I encourage his attentions? If I did so, [ 
hardly knew that I was encouraging them. It 
was rather pleasant to feel that other people 
thought a great deal more of me on account of 
his silly infatuation ; and he is not the kind of 
man who would ever be much the worse for any 
disappointment in that way. It would be too 
preposterous to suppose that he has a heart capa~ 
ble of feeling deeply about any thing except his 
race-horses.” . 

This was said half listlessly, yet with an air 
which implied that the speaker was trying to jus- 
tify herself, and was half doubtful of the force of 
her own reasoning. 

** No heart!” ejaculated Mrs. Chevenix, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Why, I do believe that young man is 
all heart. I'm sure the warmth of his attach- 
ment to you is a very strong proof of it. No 
heart, indeed! If you had spoken of your tall 
curate now, with his rigid puritanical expression 
of countenance (just the look of an icono—what's 
his name—a man who would chip the noses of 
the saints on the carved doors of a cathedral, I 
should think), if you had talked of Ais having no 
heart, I might have agreed with you.” 

** Aunt Chevenix,” said Elizabeth, starting up 
from her pillow, ‘‘if you ever dare to say one 
word in disparagement of Malcolm Forde, I shall 
hate you. I am «imost tempted to hate you as it 
is for being at the root of all my misery. Don’t 
put your finger upon an open wound. You have 
no occasion to run him down now; he is nothing 
more tome. He came here this morning, not 
an hour ago, to give me up. I meant to tell you 
nothing about this; but you would have found it 
out somehow, I dare say, before long, and it is 
just as well you should know at once. He came 
to give me up, of his own accord. Our dream 
of happiness was very short, was it not? and he 
has ended it of his own free-will. It would hard- 
ly have seemed so strange if I had been tempted 
away from him ; for, so far as the offer of a brill- 
iant position in this world can tempt a penniless 
parson’s daughter, I have been tempted. Yet 
Heaven knows my faith never wavered for a 
moment. But he had heard something about 
Lord Paulyn and me, had seen some silly para- 
graph in a newspaper, and came to give me up. 
Even if I had been inclined to exculpate myself, 
he gave me no opportunity ; he would hardly let 
me speak. And it was not for me to supplicate 
for a hearing; so I let him go, without an effort 
to detain him, almost as coldly as he renounced 
me.” 

** And you acted like a woman of spirit in so 
doing,” cried Mrs. Chevenix, triumphantly. In- 
deed, nothing could be more delightful to her 
than this intelligence. ‘‘Sue to him, indeed— 
exculpate yourself to him !—that would be rather 
too much. I congratulate you, my dear girl, 
upon having released yourself from a most un- 
fortunate and mistaken engagement.” 

“Tt may have been all that,” said the girl, 
shrinking from her aunt’s soothing caress with a 
shiver, *‘ but, unluckily, I loved the man. ‘I 
loved you once,’” she repeated, dreamily, going 
back to her interview with Malcolm Forde. ‘‘O 
God! that I should live to hear him say that! ‘I 
loved you once!’” 

** My dearest child, it was not in human na- 
ture that such an engagement as that could en- 
dure. You, handsome, accomplished, admired, 
with peculiar opportunities of social success” 
(this with a swelling pride in that dainty little es- 
tablishment in Eaton Place South, and in her- 
self as the sole source of these opportunities) ; 
“he, an abscure provincial curate; a man who, 
entering the Church somewhat late in life, has 
actually started at a disadvantage; not even a 
particularly agreeable or good-looking person ; 
and I feel sure that when reason and experience 
have come to your aid, Lizzie, you will confess 
the baselessness of your infatuation.” 

When experience has made me a hard, world- 
ly old woman, like Lady Paulyn, I may begin to 
see things in that light,” said Elizabeth, bitterly ; 
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“but please don’t talk to me any more about 
Mr. Forde. Respect his name as you would if 
he were dead. As if he were dead !” she repeat- 
ed. ‘Could I be any more unhappy if he were 
lying in his grave ?” 

“Do not be afraid that J shall talk of the 
man,” exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix, indignantly. 
*‘T am too much disgusted with his conduct. 
To choose the very time in which his prospects 
began to improve—as I conclude this uncle has 
left him something—to throw you off! How- 
ever, I thank Providence that your future may 
be fifty times more brilliant than any position 
which he could offer you at his best!” 

Elizabeth said nothing, but sat with fixed 
eyes, staring at empty space. Could it be that 
he was indeed dead to that he would not 
come back? Qh, surely not. ‘That parting could 
not be final. It was not possible that he could 

luck her from his heart so easily ; she, who on 
a side felt as if she were verily a part of him- 
self, a mere subordinate being that could have 
no existence without him. She felt all this in 
spite of her season of independent pleasure; in 
spite of these last few months in which he had 
had no share in her life. Her lower instincts had 
been gratified by those vanities and dissipations ; 
the nobler half of her being belonged to him, and 
held itself apart from all the world besides. 

‘* He will come back to me,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘IfI had not thought that, I could never 
have let him go. I should have groveled at his 
feet, thrown myself between him and the door, 
clung to him as a shipwrecked sailor clings to a 
floating spar, rather than let him leave me for- 
ever.” 

Buoyed up by this belief, Elizabeth supported 
her existence with a tolerable show of calm; was 
even able to go to a dinner-party that evening— 
a dinner in Montague Square—at which there 
was no fear of meeting Lord Paulyn; looked 
very lovely, in spite of her pallor, if not her best ; 
sang and talked and laughed, with that low, si- 
lent laugh which was one of her fascinations ; 
and altogether delighted Mrs. Chevenix, who had 
expected to see her niece stricken down utterly 
for a day or two. 

“ He will come back tolllié,” the girl was say- 
ing to herself all the evening. ‘‘ ‘There will be 
@ letter, perhaps, waiting for me when we go 

ome.” 


All that day she had been expecting his return, 
or at the least some tender, remorseful letter; but 
the day had passed and he had made no sign. 
Then she told herself that his anger could hard- 
ly cool all at once; he had been very angry, no 
doubt, though he had borne himself like a rock. 
Not all at once could he discover how essential 
she was to his life. 

How eager she was for the return to Eaton 
Place! how more than usually wearisome seem- 
ed that endless small-talk about flower-shows 
and picture-galleries, and opera-singers and clas- 
sical music! She fancied how the letter would 
be handed to her by her aunt’s pompous serving- 
man—the dear letter with its superscription in 
that noble hand. How she would snatch it from 
the salver, and run up to her own room to devour 
its contents in happy solitude! She could al- 
most funcy how it would begin: 

‘* My dearest—forgive me!” 

They were at home at last; but the serving- 
man, who looked sleepy, brought her no salver. 

** Any letters, Plomber ?” she asked, with well- 
assumed carelessness. 

** No, ma’am,” 

** Did you expect any thing particular?” Mrs. 
Chevenix inquired. 

‘No; only I thought there might have been 
one from—from Gerty or Di.” 

‘* What can people at Hawleigh have to write 
about ?” said her aunt, contemptuously. 

The girl went straight to her room, heart-sick. 

** He will come back to me to-morrow,” she 
said. 


To-morrow came, but brought no tidings of 
Malcolm Forde—a dreary day, the longest Eliz- 
abeth ever remembered in her life—which had 
contained many days that were dull enough and 
blank enough in all conscience. 

Lord Paulyn came, as he had come on the pre- 
vious afternoon ; but he was not allowed to see 
Miss Luttrell. She was ill, Mrs. Chevenix told 
him, really prostrate. ‘* Such a sensitive nature, 
dear Lord Paulyn! so much imagination! I’m 
afraid I must take her down to Brighton for 
change of air.” 

The Viscount departed unwillingly, displeased 
at this interruption of his smaller pleasures, the 
trifling talk and tea-drinking, in the hour he had 
been wont of old to devote to more masculine 
diversions—horsey talk at a horsey club, or a 
lounge at Tattersall’s. 

But although he was thus banished by the 
diplomatic matron, Elizabeth was not really ill. 
She was only white and wan, with blank tearless 
eyes, the living image of despair. Not in a con- 
dition to be seen by a young nobleman who as- 
pired to decorate her brow with a coronet—a 
lifeless creature, whose tenure of happiness hung 
on athread. Would he come or write? Would 
he forgive her, and take her back to his heart ? 

** Why did I ever come to London ?” she ask- 
ed herself, with a curious wonder at her own 
folly. 

The cup of pleasure, being drained to the dregs, 
had left an after-flaver of exceeding bitterness, 
She fooked back to those sweet peaceful days at 
Hawleigh, to that spring-time of life and love, 
when her heart had been exultant with a girl's 
triumph in her first conquest, and remembered 
how averse Malcolm Forde had been to the idea 
of this visit. And for such empty trifles, for the 
vapid pleasures of a London season, a few 
a few picnics—at best only the old Hawleigh 
dances and picnics upon a scale—she had 
jeopardized that dearest treasure ; for so childish 
a vanity as seeing this unknown world of good 
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society, she had imperiled and lost the confi- 
dence of her lover ! 

Other to-morrows came and faded, and still 
there was no sign of relenting on the part of Mal- 
colm Forde. And still the girl’s white face and 
absent manner forbade the admission of visitors. 
Lord Paulyn was impatient, sullen even, with a 
sense of injury, as if he had been an accepted 
lover unduly kept at bay. Upon one particular 


afternoon, feeling his disappointment acutely— | 


he had brought a fresh bouquet of stephanotis 
and maiden-hair every afternoon, waxen blos- 
soms which had bloomed and languished un- 
heeded by Elizabeth's dull eyes—he gave free 
utterance to his vexation, and in a communi- 
cative mood poured his griefs into the maternal 
bosom of Mrs. Chevenix. It was uncommonl 
hard, he urged, that after all he had put up wi 
and gone through—the amount of nonsense he 
had stood from Miss Luttrell—she should throw 
him over the bridge for a parson fellow like that 
man at Hawleigh. 

** My dear Lord Paulyn,” replied Mrs. Cheve- 
nix, with a confidential air, bending her head a 
little nearer to the young man, as he sat & cheval 
on his favorite pou rocking backward and for- 
ward drearily, and by that gracious movement 

rinkling him lightly with poudre de Maré- 
chale, ** that engagement is one which I have a 
secret conviction can not be enduring. If I had 
not entertained such an opinion I should never 
have encouraged—I will go farther, and say I 
would never have sanctioned—your frequent 
presence in this house. No”—this with a lofty 
air, as of sublimest virtue—‘‘ I have too much re- 
gard for what is due to myself, as well as to you. 
I am no slave of rank or wealth. If I did not 
think that you were eminently suited to my 
niece, and Mr. Forde as eminently unsuited to 
her, I should not have lent my support to an in- 
timacy which could have but one result. Eliza- 
beth is a girl whom to know is to love.” 

'**T'm not sure about that,” said the young 
man, not deeply moved by this solemn address. 
‘* She’s rather a queer girl, take her altogether ; 
fools a man to the top of his bent one day, and 
snubs him the next; gives herself no end of airs, 
as if the world and every body in it had been 
made to order for her. But she’s the hand- 
somest woman in London, and she has a peculiar 
way of her own that no man can stand against. 
I hadn’t known her a fortnight before I made 
up my mind I'd marry her. But I didn’t go to 
work rashly, for all that; I left Hawleigh with- 
out committing myself; gave mfself time to 
find out if it was a serious case with me.” 

Mrs. Chevenix gave an impatient sigh.. 

‘Tf you had been a shade less cautious, and 
had spoken out at once, you might have pre- 
vented this foolish affair with Mr. Forde,” she 


said, 

‘Yes, but I pride myself upon knowing what 
I'm about—not putting my horse at a fence un- 
less [ know what's on the other side of it. And 
the worst of this Forde business is that she’s des- 
perately fond of him—has owned as much to me, 
and gloried in owning it.” 

*¢ A girl's delusion,” said Mrs. Chevenix, sooth- 
ingly ; ‘‘ the romance of an hour, which will van- 
ish like a summer cloud when the charm of nov- 
elty is gone. She has some foolish exalted idea 
of Mr. Forde’s character, a half-religious halluci- 
nation that is not likely to last very long.” 

**T hope not,” replied the Viscount, in his mat- 
ter-of-fact way. ‘* At any rate, I mean to stand 
my ground; only it’s rather wearing for a man’s 
temper. I wanted the whole business settled and 
done with by the end of this season. I've all 
manner of engagements for my yachts and stable. 
I must be at Goodwood at the end of this month, 
and I’ve a sailing match at Havre the first week 
in August; then come German steeple-chases. 
I’ve wasted more time than I ever wasted in my 
life before upon this affair.” 

‘* Be assured of my entire sympathy,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Chevenix. 

** Oh yes, of course, I know you are all there,” 
answered the hapless lover, carelessly. ‘‘ I've 
known all along you'd be on my side. It isn’t 
likely you'd back that plater”’—by which con- 
temptuous epithet he described his rival. ‘‘ But 
I should like to see the wind-up of this engage- 
ment, or,” almost savagely, ‘‘ I should like to get 
Elizabeth Luttrell out of my head, and be my 
own man again.” 

Mrs. Chevenix shaddered. This hint of a sud- 
den wrench, a violent effort to emancipate him- 
self, on the part of the Viscount, filled her soul 
with consternation. 

‘*T am doing very wrong,” she exclaimed, with 
a sudden gush of friendship. “‘ It is a breach of 
confidence for which I shall hardly be able to for- 
give myself; but I can’t bear to see you suffer and 
to withhold knowledge that might seem consola- 
tory. 1 have reason to believe that the engage- 
ment between my niece and Mr. Forde is at an 
end. ”n & 

‘* What!” cried Reginald Paulyn; “she has 
thrown him off. She has served him as she 
serves every body else, blown hot one day and 
cold the next.”* 

“* T have reason to believe that they have quar- 
reled,” Mrs. Chevenix said, mysteriously, 

‘“* What, has she seen him lately ?” 

**She has; and since I have gone so far—on 
the impulse of the moment, prompted only by 


my sympathy with your depth of feeli I must 
go still farther. quarrel was you. 
Mr. Forde had seen some associating 
your names—a marriage in high li ing 
absurd of that kind.” 


** Yes, | know; Cinqmars showed me the 
newspaper. It was his doing, I fancy. Mrs. 
Cinqmars has taken me under her wing, and no 
doubt inspired the paragraph, with the notion 
that it might bring matters to a crisis.” 

“Te has a crisis,” said Mrs. Cheve- 
nix, solemnly, ‘“and a very painful one for Eliz- 
abeth. The poor girl is utterly crushed,” 





**She was so fond of that beggar!” 
Lord Paulyn, gloomily. a 

wi Perhaps not so much on that account as for 
the humiliation involved in such an idea. To be 
accused of having played fast and loose, of hav- 
ing encouraged your attentions while she was 
engaged to him. And now, between you both 
she finds herself abandoned, standing alone in 
the world, perhaps the mark for slander.” 

* Abandoned! standing alone!” cried Lord 
Paulyn, starting up from his low chair as if he 
would have rushed off at once in quest of a mar- 
riage-license. ‘‘ Why, she must know that I 
am ready to marry her to-morrow !” , 

This was just the point at which Mrs, Cheve- 
nix could afford to leave him. 

‘“*My dear young friend,” she exclaimed, 
** moderate your feelings, I entreat. She is not 
a girl to be taken by storm. Let her recover 
from the shock she has received; then, while 
her heart is still sore, wounded, weary with a 
sense of its own emptiness—then urge your suit 
once more, and I have little doubt that you will 
conquer; that the contrast between your gener- 
ous, all-confiding affection and Mr. Forde’s jeal- 
ous tyranny will awaken the purest and truest 
emotions of her heart.” 

This was a more exalted style of language 
than Reginald Paulyn cared about—a kind of 
thing which, in his own simple and forgible vo- 
cabulary, he denominated “‘ humbug”—but the 
main fact was pleasing to him: Elizabeth had 
dismissed, or had been deserted by, her plighted 
lover. The ground was cleared for himself. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In the great interest manifested at the present 
time in the subject of the economical food fish- 
es, as shown by the efforts taken to prevent 
their destruction and to increase their numbers 
by artificial propagation, to cultivate them in 
unusual localities, etc., we should not lose sight 
of what had already been done in earlier years 
in the same direction. Without referring to the 
practice of the Romans, or to the labors extend- 
ed through so many centuries in stocking fish- 
ponds with carp and other species, we may re- 
call the experiments of a more recent date by 
Mr. J. B. ARNOLD, of Guernsey, as long ago as 
1829, detailed in the Proceedings of the Zoolog- 
ical Society of London for August, 1831. This 
gentleman had a lake of about five acres in ex- 
tent near the sea-coast, and principally supplied 
with fresh-water. Its bottom was muddy, grav- 
elly, and rocky. gre nine months of the 
year the water was drinkable for cattle, but, in 
consequence of a supply received through a tun- 
nel which communicated with the sea, was rath- 
er salt in summer. 

He introduced into this lake the gray mullet, 
bass, smelt, and various species of the flat-fish, 
such as the sole, turbot, brill, and plaice. All 
these were found to thrive admirably well and 
to increase in numbers, the gray mullet especial- 
ly having bred as freely as in thesea itself. The 
experiment was continued for many years with 
the most favorable results. According to Mr. 
ARNOLD, it was thought that bybrid fishes were 
produced in this way, as several were taken in 
the vicinity unknown to fishermen well acquaint- 
ed with the species on the coast. He adds that 
the sea fishes, after being naturalized in his lake, 
were transported to ponds of spring water, 
where they not only lived, but did well. Such 
fish were apparently more tenacious of life than 
those caught in the sea, and were more capable 
of resisting successfully the injurious effects of 
transportation in a small quantity of water for 
long distances. 





From a recent communication in Cap and 
Gown we learn that there bas been erected a 
small observatory on the Columbia —— 
campus for educational, and we hope also for 
scientific, purposes. The observatory is furnish- 
ed with an equatorial, accompanied by a seven- 


8 by CLARK, and a ition 
en cae an altazimuth and 5 conith 
telescope. 





For several years past Mr. Pavr Bert, of Par- 
is, Professor of Physics in the Faculty of Sci- 
ence, has been making very extensive and labo- 
rious investigations upon respiration in com- 
pressed atmospheres, and on other points of 

t physiological interest. It is stated in Les 
SVondes that this has been done at the expense 
of Dr. Jourponet, who makes a specialty of 
treating diseases in rarefied or condensed atmos- 
pheres. 

Professor Setwrn, director of the Geological 
Survey of Canada, has just published a report 
of the pr ress of that useful work during the 
years 1871-72. This is largely occupied by an 
account of a geological reconnaissance in Brit- 
ish Columbia made by direction of the Canadian 
government. The expedition was well provided 
with scientific assistants, and accompanied by 
& photographer, and in the preliminary report 
embra in the ao volume will be found 
some interesting details. Special attention was 
= to the gold deposits, as also to the coal 

8, both on the main-land and on Vancou- 
ver Island. 

The survey has experienced a severe loss in 
the removal of Professor T. Srerry Hont, one 
of the earliest and most efficient members, to 
Boston, where he has taken charge of the chair 
formerly held by Professor W1LL14M B. ERS 
in the Institute of Technology. 


Professor Wrman has concluded, as the result 
of explorations among the shell mounds of Flor- 
ida during the past winter, that the aborigines 
by whom they were constructed must have been 
decided cannibals, as in eight different instances 
he has found considerable quantities of human 
bones in the shell heaps, the bones themselves 
being broken up and split, just as in the case of 
the bones of other animals. This, he is satisfied, 
was not the result of burial, but was done for 
the purpose of obtaining the marrow, probably 
after the flesh had been devoured. 


The daily National ican, of Washington, 
quotes from a letter received from Liberia, giv- 





ing the information that an English party ad 


just arrived in that republic for the purpose of 
ascending the Congo River to its source, and 
thence across to join Dr. Livinestong. An- 
other expedition was composed of two French 
gentlemen, who expected to spend two years in 
exploring the interior from the Gaboon and the 
adjacent rivers. P 





Sir Joun Lussock announces the discovery, 
| Mr. Frank Calvert, near the Dardanelles, 
of what he considers to be conclusive evidences 
of the existence of man during the miocene 
riod. Among these is a fragment of a bone, 
longing probably to the Dinotherium, or the mas- 
todon, on the convex side of which is engraved 
a representation of a horned — “with 
arched neck, lozenge-shaped chest, ong body, 
straight fore-legs, and broad fect.’’ There are 
also, according to Mr. CALVERT, traces of seven 
or eight other figures, which, however, are near- 
ly ob iterated. e also found in the same stra- 
tum a flint flake and several bones, broken, as if 
for the extraction of marrow. If this discover 
be genuine (it yet is far from being credible), it 
would appear to prove not only that man exist- 
ed in the miocene period, but that he had already 
made at least some progress in art. 





A large number of the best private collections 
of birds in London have bean concentrated at 
No. 6 Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, which 
will probably become hereafter the head-quar- 
ters of the active London ornithologists. Among 
these collections is a very valuable one of the 
birds of the Old World and of North America, 
belonging to Mr. Henry E. Dresser; also the 
American collection of Messrs. SaLvIn and Gop- 
MAN, and the Old World series of Lord Litrorp 
and Captain SHELLEY. This location is also in 
close proximity to the offices of the Zoological 
Society, where the secretary, Mr. SOLATER, keeps 
his unrivaled collection of New World species. 





The second part of the Birds of Florida, by 
Mr. C, J. MAYNARD, has just been published by 
the American Naturalist Agency, at Salem, and 
gives an account of the nut-hatches, wrens, and 
warblers of the peninsula. As in the first num- 
ber, there are numerous original observations 
in this in regard to the habits of the Florida 
birds, which will be read with much interest. 


The Lagheintone of Michigan has just ed a 
law providing for the establishment of a Board of 
Fish Commissioners, to consist of the Govern- 
or and two persons (GzorGE CLARK, of Ecorse 
and Georce H. Jerome, of Niles) appointe 
by him. Their duty is to supervise the exe- 
cution of all the laws now existing or hereafter 
to be made in relation to the fisheries, and to 
carry out the rame. More especially ‘they are 
to take charge of the artificia! propagation of 
fish, and to report the result of their labors to 
the slature. An appropriation of $15,000 is 
made for the next two years. 

Wisconsin had  captmaey & made an appropri- 
ation of $500 for the same purpose, éts expend- 
iture to be under the direction of Professor 
Barrp, United States Commissioner of Fish and 
Fisheries. So far, Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio are 
the only lake States that have not recognized 
this interest, and initiated steps for its promo- 
tion. Pennsylvania bas just made a liberal ap- 

ropriation for the purpose, and it is hoped that 

ew York will not hesitate to continue to fur- 
nish the necessary appropriations. At present 
the entire series of New England and Middle 
States, with the exception of Delaware, have tak- 
en steps in the same direction. Nothing has 
been done by Maryland and Virginia, nor any 
of the more Southern or Western States except 
Alabama. California, it is well known, has a 
very efficient board. ; 

Professor Moun insists upon the claim of the 
Norwegians to the discovery, in 1872, of the isl- 
and to the east of Spitzbergen, called by them 
King Carl Land, after King Carl XV. of Norway 
and Sweden. English writers, however, insist 
that this is the same as the Wiche Land, discov- 
ered by Enos irf 1617. This is disputed by Pr- 
TERMANN, On the ground that the position given 
to Wiche Land on the map is considerably 
south of King Cari Land, and in a region where 
there is no but water, , 

A new raphical society has recently been 
ecguatesd oh Amsterden, under the title of the 
Geographical Society of the Netherlands. The 
names of the gentlemen concerned in this move- 
ment are a sufficient guarantee that the new 
institution will be one of the first class of effi- 
ciency. 








Taccurnt reports that, during January of this 

ear, he has observed quite remarkable changes 
in the appearance of the belts of Jupiter. The 
belts were no longer parallel to his equator as 
usual; but from the equator southward were 
seen numerous brilliant white spots, and also 
many black spots surrounded by white. These, 
and other appearances, are evidently due to 
some peculiar alterations in the Dw and 
Taccuint calls upon all having good telescopes 
to give special attention to this planet. ; 





The fate of M. Mictucno Maczar still con- 
tinues to excite much interest. It may be re- 
membered that this genticman left Cronstadt 
in November, 1870, upon the Russian corvette 
Witjas, for the purpose of exploring the isl- 
and of New Guinea, arriving there on the 20th 
of September, 1871. He was landed on the cast- 
ern side of the island, in the ulf of Astrolaba, 
where he selected a place for his future abode, 
and was aided by the crew of the corvette in the 
construction of his residence. Various precau- 
ions were taken to secure him against ang Soe 
tite attack ; but it was subsequently ascertained 
that the region selected by him was exceedin ly 
unfavorable, that it was in the vicinity of a tribe 
of cannibals, that it was very unhealthy, and was 
so situated that no signal of distress could be 
the coust. 
“The next pews in regard to him was to the 
effect that a 4 subsequently calling at the lo- 
cation in question found evidences of a severe 
struggle, and that in all probability the explorer 
had perished in the contest. Word was, howev- 
er, rward received that M. Mac.ay bad em-, 
barked on a vessei arriving at Astrolaba Bay, 
and had been transfe with all his men, 





Sumlaya, to which point, it is a Russian 
caves has recently for purpose 
of verifying the information. 
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TRAVELING IN SPAIN. 


Our railways nowadays appear to be con- 
trivances of the most pacific character, associ- 
ated only with the conveyance of coal-trucks and 
cattle and bales of merchandise and passengers; 
but in countries where war rages, especially civil 
war, they are found to play a very important 
part, not only for their obvious use in conveying 
troops and material of war, but as objects of of- 
fense and defense. The reason is, that the rail- 
way monopolizes the traffic of a district far more 
than its predecessor, the road, and therefore its 
destruction and its preservation become (accord- 
ing to the relative convenience of the two con- 
tending parties) objects of the highest importance, 
Daring the civil war in this country rails. were al- 
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TRAVELING IN SPAIN—FRO 


ways being pulled up or replaced, bridges were 
perpetually being burned or reconstracted by Fed- 
erals and Confederates; and now the same game 
is being played by the Carlists and the govern- 
ment troops in the north of Spain. The sketches 
on this page afford some idea of the state of af- 
fairs in the ancient kingdom of Navarre. The 
artist, M. Brcwarp, says: “‘ On taking our tick- 
ets at Saragossa we were told that we should be 
obliged to perform the journey from Tafalla to 
Pampeluna in a carriage, as the rails had been 
torn up. However, on arriving at Tafalla we 
found that the line was repaired, and the place 
occupied by the military, At the head of the 
bridge soldiers and National Guards were grouped 
round small works of defense; all the railway 
stations between Tafalla and Pampeluna were 


M TAFALLA TO 
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| fortified and loop-holed ; soldiers were visible on 
| the heights, and often descended to the verge of 
the line, muskets in hand, ready to fire. The 
journey was made without mishap, though, as 
this was the first train that had passed for up- 
ward of three months, the peasants and country 
people gazed at it-with a kind of wonder. ’ We 
also give the portraits of the famous fighting cure 
of Santa Cruz, whose exactions and murders 
| have earned him a terrible reputation through- 
out the Peninsula, and of DoRREGARRAY, a nota- 
| ble Carlist leader, who fought in the old Carlist 
| rebellion of 1836-40, and also distinguished him- 
| self in the Morocco war and in the Cuban insur- 
l’rection. It is said that Santa Cruz has made 
himself obnoxious even to his own followers by 
his tyranny and exactions. He claims:the lion's 

















share of the plunder obtained in the raids upon 
villages and railroad trains, and is believed to be 
watching his opportunity to escape into France 
with his ill-gotten gains. 


HORRORS OF THE MINE. 


Tue vecklessness of miners is proverbial. Ex- 
posed to constant danger in- the most fearful 
form imaginable, they become careless of peril, 
and unless kept under the strictest deciptae _ 
neglect the most ordi precau agains 
the disasters which walededitege to observe the 
measures devised for their safety. It is well 
known that they will open their safety-lamps in 
the most dangerous localities, either to obtain 
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ir pipes. Some of the 
oceurred in coal 


more light or to light the 
worst calamities which have 
mines have been traced directly to the careless- 
ness of the miners themselves. But if careless 
through constant life in the presence of danger, 
they are no less brave and self-sacrificing when 
1 r leath for the rescue of their fel- 


" required to face ¢ 


low-miners. Before the first terror of the ex- 
plosion has subsided, while the mine is still full 
of lurking dangers, the first call for volunteers 
to descend the pit is answered by brave men 
who take their life in their hands and go down 
into the terrible darkness to encounter such 
scenes as the one depicted by our artist in the 
illustration of page 468. On every side lie the 
dead, who a few hours. before were full of life, 
energy, and hope. ‘Their blackened remains are 
tenderly gathered and brought up to the light, 
which they will never see again. ‘The mine is 
cleared of noxious vapor, work goes on as be- 
fore, and in a few months, perhaps, the tragedy 
is repeated. 

The latest coal-mine horror is that of the 
Drummond Colliery, at Westville, Nova Scotia, 
which occurred on the 13th of May. The offi- 
cial inquiry, held the next day, showed that the 
disaster was occasioned by the employment of 
gunpowder in a lode well known to be danger- 
ous, but where the miners would not work un- 
less allowed to use powder, as the labor would 
not otherwise pay at the price given by the com- 
pany. ‘he gas in this lode was fired by the 
explosion, and though every effort was made to 
extinguish the flames, they gained such headway 
that word was passed to all the men in the mine 
—over seventy in number—to save themselves. 
One or two succeeded in doing so, but before the 
others could make their way out a terrific ex- 
plosion occurred, and dense volumes of smoke 
and flame shot up from the openings. ‘The 
manager of the mine, who descended on the 
first alarm of fire, was among the lost. 

Several violent explosions followed the first, 
and throughout the day and the whole of the 
succeeding night enormous columns of smoke 
end flame shot up from the shafts to an im- 
mense height. ‘There were constant explosions, 
preceded by low rumbling sounds, like distant 
thunder; and when the explosion took place the 
people in the vicinity of the shafts were com- 
pelled to seek shelter from the falling stones and 
débris ejected from the mine. Of four volun- 
teers who went down, in the vain hope of saving 


life, three were killed by one of these explosions. 
Another brave volunteer was hurled by an ex- 
plosion over one hundred feet into the air, and 


his mangled remains were found next day at a 
distance from the shaft. 

When all hope of saving life was lost the air- 
shafts were closed with clay, and every exertion 
was made to put ont the flames, which it was 
feared might extend to another colliery not far 
distant. At latest accounts all danger was be- 
lieved to be over. The number of lives lost by 
this fearful disaster was over seventy. 


CENTAUR LINIMENT 

Has cured more wonderful cases of rheumatism, 
aches, pains, swellings, frost-bites, caked-breasts, 
burne, scalds, salt-rheum, etc., upon the human frame, 
and strains, epavin, galls, etc., upon animals in one 
year than all other pretended remedies have since the 
world began. The recipe of the Liniment and cer- 
tificates of remarkable cures accompany each bottle, 
and wil] be sent gratis to any one. It is no humbug. 
There is no pain which it will not relieve, no swelling 
it will not subdue, or lameness it will not cure. No 
fumily or stock-owner can afford to be without Cen- 
taur Liniment. White Wrapper for family use; the 
Yellow Wrapper for animals. Price 50 cents; large 
bottles, $100. J. B. Rosz & Co., 53 Broadway, New 
York.—[{Com.] 


Honor To tus Vergrans.—Honor also to the invent- 
ore whose genius have emancipated the race of women 
from the drudgery of the needle. Honor above all to 
a firm which, like the Wilson Sewing-Machine Com- 
pany, distributes its machines broadcast throughout 
the land at prices that even the poor and humble can 
afford to pay. A first-class machine for fifty dollars! 
This is the proclamation of the Wilson Sewing-Machine 
Company to the people. Salesroom at 707 Broadway, 
New York, and in all other cities in the United States. 
The Company waat agents in country towns.—[Com.] 





‘HF Best ELASTIC TRUSS, without metal 
springs, is Pommroy’s E.astio Rurture Be t, pat- 
ented in 1871 and 1873. No one should buy an Elastic 
Trass without firet writing to Messrs. POMEROY & 
CO., 144 Broadway, New York, for full particulars. 
Pomeroy’s Trusses are the best in the world. 


E CONOMY is wealth, but the best Shoe is the 
, Cable Screw Wire. 


They never rip, leak, or come apart. Try them. All 
genuine goods stamped. 





EARFUL !—the amount of money thrown away in 
not buying shoes protected by 
SILVER TIPS. 
Parents, be wise, and insist that your shoe dealer 
should keep them. 


20 Sheets of Choice 
Music, $1 00. 


Why throw away money on high-priced Music when 





you can select from our Catalogue of 700 pieces? Any 
pa “= ult Dime, or 10 of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
cred thet: Sold by ali booksellers, and can be or- 

, touch any newsdealer. Send stamp for Cata- 


gne. Address 
BENJI. Ww, Hi ITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Turrp Avenue, New Yor. 


“ ee eee 
} By Miss ALCOTT, 
Author of “ Little Women.” 
: \ With Character Illustrations, 

$175. 


aod ®* Pri 
This new Novel, by the mon 
Aay, will be ready in June. secular Sethe - the 
by the Publishers, 7 postpaid, 


‘7 ROBERTS BROTHERs, Boston 
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SWAMP ANGEL 
REVOLVER. : 


The only five-shot Derr- 
inger made. Is compact for the 
e best ma- 


ed, eight, 12 oz.; full length, 6 
inches, rice $14 00. Also, a full 
assortment of all the different styles 
of Revolvers made. a 
Pistols, Boxing-Gloves, Indian Clubs, Fishing-Tackle, 
and Guns, &c., sent C.@. D. Send for Circular. 
T. B. FISH & CO., 132 Nassau St., N. Y. 
Es GORHAW’S 
Silver Linen Marker 
avd Card Press, with 
for meshing 
8. 





EXACT SIZE OF 
CARTRIDGE. 








a. 25 cents extra. 
W.B. Gorham, 
148 Washington St, 
rem Bosicn. 


arranted 
INDELIBLE. 





Also, Ribbon Stamps. 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 


Ringstrasse, Franz-Joseph’s Quai, Vienna. 


12” OPENING ON APRIL 20th, 1873. 

First-Class Hotel, 400 Rooms, 25 Steen, Se 
d’Hote; Restaurant; Reading- Rooms, with Library 
and the principal home and oreign journals; Smok- 
ing and Billiard-Rooms; Ladies’ Saloon, Drawing- 
Rooms, &c.; Elevators for persons and 
and warm Danube- Baths; Telegraph - 
house; elegant carriages and omnibuses ; Pye 
Hotel-garden with Pavilion. Me. L. SPEISER, for 





the Hotel Metropole. 
OTEL JOINT STOCK COMPANY, 
METROPOLE. 
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No Cords or Balances Used. 
For Sale by Upholsterers 


Broadway, N. Y. City. 





12 000 000 ACRES !—CHEAP FARMS! The 
’ Cheapest Land in Market, for sale by 
the UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, in 
the Great Platte Valley! 3,000,000 ACRES in 
CENTRAL NEBRASKA now for sale in tracts of 
forty acres and upward on five and ten years’ credit at 
6 per cent. No advance interest aan MILD AND 
HEALTHFUL CLIMATE, FERTILE SOIL, AN 
ABUNDANCE OF GOOD WATER. THE BEST 
MARKET IN THE WEST! The Great Mining Re- 
gions of Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Nevada being 
su plied by the farmers in the Platte Valley. SOL- 
DIERS ENTITLED TO A HOMESTEAD OF 160 
ACRES. THE BEST LOCATIONS FOR COLONIES. 
FREE HOMES FORALL. Millions of acres of choice 
Government Lands open for entry under the Home- 
stead Law, near this Great Railroad with good markets 
and all the conveniences of an old settled country. 
Free passes to purchasers of Railroad Land. Sectional 
maps, showing the exact location of land; also, new 
edition of Descriptive Pamphlet with New Maps Mailed 
Free every where. Address 
O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner. 








Every advantage to be gained in Life Insurance is 
secured under policies of the old 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


Chartered 1850. Cash assets, $4,000,000. $124 O02 
cash assets to every $100 liabilities. ‘The most favora- 
ble terms are made with successful mts. Try us. 
Apply to the UNITED STATES LI INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 261-2-3 Broadway, N. Y. City. 





Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 





T 
Army Shona, te. 
' sent by express 0.0.D. to 


CHENEY BRO’S 
American Gros-Grain Silks, 


IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 
Of Shades especially adapted for Suitings. 


THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL 


IeeCream Freezer. 


ingley’s roduce a finer quality of Cream 
n lese yew Mag tn labor, than any other Freezer 
made. Is perfectly air-tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the machine in one season in saving Of ice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS G. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 
506 C ce St., Philadelphia. 
STHMA,BRONCHITIS, CATARRH. 
Norton’s Cigarettes, Relieve immediately. 
Eventually Cure. 0 Tobacco. Drugzgists sell them. 


be eral 


m. 

















SAVE YOUR EYES 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
THROW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our Illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 5 
store Impaired Vision and E hl 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure Weak, 
Watery, Infained, and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, and all other of the Eyes. 
'ASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
URING YOUR FACE, Pamphlet of 100 pages 
Mailed Free add to 


» Send your ress 
DR. J. BALL & CO., @. 0. Box 957.) 
No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, XN. Y. 


OR SALE on Lookout Mountain, 
F ol 4 _ Tennessee, near Chattanooga, the 
property known as Lookout Mountain Eds In- 
stitutions, eleven buildings, and about fifty acres on 
eastern brow and slope of IKOUT, one of the most 

pular resorts for health and magnificent scenery. 

y ascent of 1400 feet above Tennessee River. Emi- 
py 4 ——, oy fey — and oa, 
for a Summer Hotel, of for a large College. For terms 
of sale, which are liberal, and for full particulars and 
description, with cut, address WILTSE & PRATT, 
Real Estate Agents, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS ARE 
Found only in the 
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“ Victor peg 
LAWN oy gee 


evenly than any other 
machine, and holds ste- 
adily to its work. Self- 
——-s durable, 
lable to get 

out oforder. Fully war- 
ranted. Examine this 
machine before purchas- 
ing any other. For sale 
y Hardware Dealers 
generally. Circulars and 
all information from the 


Arbeiter Lawn Mower Co., Hartford, Conn. 


METALLIC PAINT. 


All Shades, ground in Oil, and al) mixed 
ready for use. Put up in Cans, Half Barrels, and Bar- 
rels. Price 50 cents, $1 00, and $1 50 per gallon. Send 
for Card of Colors. 

N. ¥. CITY OIL CO., Sole Agents, 
116 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Pp@ezner our 
Child's a 
sight. Novelty Car- 
riage Cradle and Car- 
riage Combined, with 
Patent Adjustable Can- 
opy. Recommended by 
the Meproat Faovtry. 
(3 Price $18 00. 

— @ Send for circular to 
Sao LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
512 Broadway, opposite 
St. Nicholas Hotel. Old 
Style Perambulators 
= from $900. Cut this out 

for future reference. 


MORE. 


MOWER. 













MAUDI 


SONG AND CHORUS, - - - - By Artren Pency. 
rice, Voice and Piano, 30 cts. 








‘One of the most beautiful son, 
E. A. SAMUELS, Publisher, 125 


ee WOODWARD'S 
NATIONAL 


ARCHITECT. 


1000 Worktne Drawres. 
Plans, Details, 
Speritcetionss estimates 

WELVEDoLLarspost-p'd 


1000Diagrams, illustra- 

MONCETON’S ting all branches of Con- 
structive Carpentry, 

NATIONAL Roofing, Framing, Stair- 


building, &Handrailing. 
BUILDER. Twetve Doutars, post-paid. 


_ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
LOVEJOY’S GLASS-CUTTER, 


WITH PUTTY-KNIFE COMBINED. 


ever composed.” 
mont St., Boston. 











Cuts — better than a diamond; is useful in every 
House, Store, or Shop; lasts a lifetime, and will pa 
for itself the first time used. Sent prepaid to an ade 
dress, ey packed, upon receipt of 50 cents and let- 

y ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 





FIrTREN YEARS WITHOUT A 
FAILURE, to cure all the worst 
forms of Prices, Leprosy, 
Sororuta, Sart Kuevm, Ca- 
TARRH, Rurvmatism, Kipney 
Diseases, and all diseases of 
the Skin, and the greatest 
Blood Purifier ever discov- 
ered. Entirely vegetable. In 
case of failure, I thank all 

a ee to send to me, or my Agents, 
and take back their money. Sold every where. $1 a 
bottle. Send for Circulars. 
H. D. FOWLE, Chemist, Boston. 


MANN’S DOUBLE TROLLING-SPOON. 











Superior to all others for catching Muskallon 
Pike, Pickerel, Bass, Trout, &c. By =. price $1 oo 
STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 
Send stamp for Catalogue, to W. Y. ED- 
WARDS, Agent, 16 College Place, N. Y. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A Splendidly Illustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to 
Poultry. a year. Send 10 cts. for a imen 
copy. Address POULTRY WORLD, Hartford, Conn. 


AT for two numbers of the new 
ON LY 10 CTS. illustrated paper, My Own 
Firestpr. A $5 Chromo and the paper only $1 a year, 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 B way, N.Y, 


REteove your hair with Depellerine; price 75 cts. 
Stamp for circular. H. Sarlem,box 2857,St. Louis,Mo. 

















xpecesve wav nga ~~ a P. Moorr’s 
4 Sons, roadway. ate, ¢ accurate, 
destructive, §@" Send for Cirenlar. _ 





ROPER HOT AIR 


ENGINE COMPANY, 70 New Church St., N.Y. 





WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGAAS 


are the most beatiful in 
. style and perfect in tone 
ever mace. The CG Ne 
« CERTO STOP is tic best 
ever placed in any 
Organ. It is produced by 
@ third set of reeds pecu- 

liar} 
FE 








} vagor—ws ah. FUR 


Bacar 













while its IM- 

ON of the HU- 

vol ts SU- 
PERB. Terms liberal. 


AGRE 


FFER, -HOKACE 

= PE KS “& BON, 481 
a ee Lp ty . wea will 
dispose of 100 PIANOS and Oirst- 
class makers, including WATERS’, at ex- 
tremely low prices for cath, or part cash, and 
balance in cml monthly payments. New 7- 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all modern im- 
rovements, for $275 cash. Organs $55. $75. 
UBLE-REED ORGANS, $100; 4-STOP, 
$110; 8-STOP, $125, u wds.s ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES MAILED one stamp, .A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, Temper- 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 


CAPTAIN HALLS | 
ARCTIC RESEARCHES. 


Arctic Researches and Life among the Esqui- 
maux: being the Narrative of an Expedition 
in Search of Sir John Franklin, in the Years 
1860, 1861, and 1862. By Cuaries Francis 
Hatt, With Maps and Illustrations. 8yo, 
Cloth, Beveled, $5 00; Half Calf, $7 25. 















oo 
The work is one of the most interesting as well as 


one of the most instructive yet written on the subject 
of Arctic adventure and research, and is especially val- 
uable for the information it gives us respecting the in- 
habitants of those regions of snow and ice. Mr. Hall 
acquired the language, familiarized himself with the 
habits, and entered into social relations with the Es- 
quimaux, and his repro@fiction of them in his book is 
done with dramatic as well as descriptive felicity.— 
Boston Transcript. 

Captain Hall is one of those men of whom great na- 
tions do well to be proud, a man in whom the heart of 
a child is united with the shrewdness of a Yankee cap- 
tain, whecan not feel fear, but can give up life under 
torture to relieve a human being who has no conceiv- 
able claim on him save that of a common humanity.— 


Spectator, London. 
Posiisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 
ez” Harren & Brornens will send the above work by 


mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on receipt of the price, 





FOR FIFTY YEARS 


ewAlmM’s. 


a = nae 
PELEBRATED 


Has attracted the notice of the most eminent and leadin 
members of the medical profession in this country an 
Europe by its great power and excellence in curing what 
were considered incurable cases of disease. where the pa- 
tients had been almost destroved by SCRKROFULA, 
&c., and Prof. Vatentine Mort, of the New York 
University, Professors Gisson, Dewees and Cuap- 
man, of Philadelphia, and many other physicians of 
celebrity and eminence gave, over their own atures, - 
letters recommending it, and certifying to its great 
merits. It has been occasionally advertised during this 
long period, and thousands of families throughout the 
United States recommend and use it. The labora- 
tory is under the direction of Dr. Franxtun Stewart, 
who has devoted his attention and ekill in its careful 
preparation during the past twenty-five years, and not 
a boftle is put up thatis not worth ten times its full value 
to the patient. It is perfectly safe for the most diseased 
and debilitated, and will alwavs relieve where it will 

ASES WH Li] 


not re i= ait. RE 
Bio? : , IT SHOULD 
Prepared only at SWAIM’S LABORATORY, 113 
> een. 


venth St., below Chesnut &t. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN he 
General Agents, 170 William Street, New York. 


PORTABLE 
TAI T 
SODA FOUNTAINS, 
$40, $50, $75, and $100. 
GOOD, DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 
SHIPPED READY FOR USE. 
Manufactured by 
J.W. CHAPMAN & CO., 
Madison, Ind. 
, —Send for Circular.— 
TPR ing Quart-bottle 
Ives Seedling | om Bas, | Cteula 
Wine. 60 centa 
W®. H. STARR, Burlington, Iowa. 


LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely packed, upon reeeipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by e 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 
Proprietor & Manufacturer, 






























: 229 Washington St., Boston. 
Special price to dealers, 





— A MOUSE ONCE 
=) Caught, Resets the 
saan Trap tor another! Six 
sent by Express for $8; 
sample by mail, post- 
id, 75 cents. For sale 
= y the trade. 
R. E. DIETZ, Patentee, 54 & 56 Fulton St., N.Y. 







mw FURL PH KL! 
eer " 











SAMPLES sent by mail for 50c. that retail quick for 
12 #10. RL WOLCOTT, 181 Chatham Square, N. ¥. 
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MAH OGANY,| 


WALNUT, ROSEWOOD, RED & - 
SPANISH CEDAR, 


AND ALL KINDS 


-Wood Lumber, 
IN LOGS, PLANK, BOARDS, 
an eS 6 CO 

Office, —_ o aed 200 Lewis St., cor. 6th, ER 


ted. 
(7 Orders by mail promptly and faithfully execu 
wr Slee om stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 


ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 


From $10 to $25. 
“The Favored Scholar,” 


A New Group, Price $18, 

# Inclose Stamp for Illustrated 
@ Catalogue and List to 

= JOHN BROGERS, 
212 Fifth Ave., New York. 














ALE BY AUCTION OF THE NEW ORLEANS, MOBILE 
and Texas Rai.road—Circuit Court of the United States, District 
Louisians— J. Gardner and Butler vs. New Orleans, 


Peter 
lroad Company—No. 6, worm © 2 & 


sai 

thousand , of a uni- 

attached of forty dollars og the 

ty thousand dollars, as declared in io Gauss in said cause. The 

irection of the under- 

signed masters in the i 

dium, 1813, in the city of New Orleans, {n front of the 

the said ci be the .M 

o'clock P. 
sai 


id or deed in for separate parce 
at public auction for cash to the bidder. "Fira, all that per 
het oy of the railroad 





and separately 

thereunto, including all the depots, station engine fone car 
h treight Ih wharves, b wood 
machine 5 shops, business offices and other shops, offices 


stock, engines, cars, 
and their tackle, apparel and furniture, and other rty 
and stock in connect “htt port id the Suty Aighte 
across the Mississippi river. Second, “all that of the road ° 
menecing at the —* Westwego cppesite te ~ < New Orleans, 
on the — bank of the Missiseipp poe the 
track of road for a distance of seventy y miles, ‘wi wiih a all its of 
the said jon in the rock age rtion yh ge 4 together with 
the lands, — , machine! a and persona! 
Property, and the chises, writs, ahi richie pr plo at gry add ex- 
pee oe belonging to the said road, eo separately 
the same, ny toclodng de » station bh engine 
mel car houses, frei; wharves, warehouses, 


sheds, machine shops, and rasta & connection with the said 
ion of road west of Mississippi sivas, he oy with the superstruc- 
a hc vag he i i 5 rol 


other 
sl an and a ei tachi and donnie, ol, materials and other 


pang neo ay Tira, all ry 
located or per Pace ~ from 


road. 
from West and extending westerly sven tke 
ana to the ine river, with all the lands, buildings, 


euperstructions, franch tolls. vileges, aan 6 
corporation er may be held or con- 


sively belonging to the same, and any other real and personal proper- 
ty, p enema te of wa: tolls, tgs Anon of vil 
pron bg: befor peer beg sag in the said deed 


ssid parties 
of 5 of Sear Ghousand fo number, and each 
wi attached 


g 
af 
it 
ah 
i 
3 
rt 


: 
H 
i 
ef 
cer 
ag 
fl 
2 
hs 


: 
& 
ag 


rn &@ mortgage executed to Oakes Ames 
win D. Yo dated the 15th day of March 1870, ae an 
we of bonds te the amount of twelve thousand five hundred do 
peril ye for upon all the tract of read fn the State of 
lsiana, the sum of Cwenty-fve thousand dollars the 
track west of the Louisiana line and lying in the p thee ody hemenn which 


—— was modified by an act of mortgage dated ist ys Po 1872 
but does not increase the amount of the incumbrances a 


further mortgage, date Ist Tul » 1810, securing the ont ot 
the second - tg 4 guaran by the State of Lowial na, and 
which mortgage is an ipl river an the railroad o' ion 


mortgages ex 
_— twenty days before the 
seld in the different 
Mas‘ 


iders is ne 
nye eee — give informa 
tion of the matter entrusted to them prior to th 
HENRY J. : ainpede, 
PETER BUTLER, 


Trustees, 
3. W. Mog! 
ROBER’ 


H. SHANNON, | 





NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES, 


The Best yet Invented 
ee. AMATEUR & BUSI- 
ESS PURPOSES, 
andi Unsurpassed for Gen- 

eral Job Printers. 
, OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 

PRINTING MATERIAL, 
349-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 543 Broadway & 88 Mercer St., N.Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & Ludwig, Philadelphia; J. F. Edwards, St. 
Louis, Mo.; A. C. ellogg, Chicago, i.” Send for 
Pamphlet. 









k WHY we can sell First 


to a an 600 Piano sol 
rough A oeateall of whom make 


cular, in which we Tefer to over Bankers, Merchants, 
&c, (some of whom you may now), using our Pianos, 
in 66 Sete om 4 Territories. Please state where you saw 
* U.S. Piano Cow 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


ASTHMA °C: Urnax,-Prraoetrma: Pa! 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR £2 Moe ea Address 











WEBSTER’S PATENT 


Button hele Worker. 


ont. June 27, 1871. Awarded first 


Am. Institute and Md. Institute Peis, 


them bony t 
en thou- 
ng the frst et of My cea eet 





anu — ye Ct. 
w this. 





state in what paper you 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapvev ro Fit any Fievre, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, Te NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOURTIIER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOM SEPARATE PIKOK OF THK PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
| std by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
8 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part f the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. 1V. 
LADY’S WATTEAU WRAPPER N 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 

Dit OIE GEER. . . ten endeenbioneenseenss “ 

= AN’S war 8 DRESSING-GOWN 
ND SMOKING “ 


PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 








front Over-skirt and Walking ge tlie "= @ 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “ 49 
Vol. V. 


LADY’S AE OM s § 
LADY'S ANGERIE. Yo Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night ;—— Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Dra a alias its inlets an altel “6 
SLEEVELESS SACQU AND CAPE, with 
French Blouse, Apron-front Over-skirt, and 
WN Sins on0sececsecensnesseseuceses = 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Ski = 
VEST B BASQUE, with Over-skirt and Kilt-pleat- 
ed Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old)..... . 3 
LADY'S POST N-BA 
POINTED CAPE. with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt.........-...-.+.+-+ 93 
or 7) VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
from 4 to 12 years old) 
POSTILION BASQUE POLONAISE with 
posen Front and Adjustable Demi- Trained y 
Loose. POLONAISE WALKING SUIT...... “* 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 
TIED, « cchdinnese ese es caughsobed soee xs oF 
HIGHLAND eae oes boy from Stas yeere cid) s* 39 
DOUBLE-BREAST Shirt Waist, 
and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10. 
WOUND: oc cocetvoresoescccenceeesisaeseces 
BASQUE, with Grecian oes ° , Open-front Over- 
skirt, and Ful) Trained Skirt................ ved 
PRINC E POLONAISE WaLeine SUIT.. “ 41 
CQUE WALKING i ee 41 


I RT. 
EASTED JACKET, WORT ii 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING BKIRT.... “ 48 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE eo SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years old).............+005- “ 44 
LOUIS QUINZE VEST BaSgiit, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walk | eR * 
DOUBLE-BREASTED REDINGOTE WALK- 
i ease « 46 
VEST-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT........ “ 48 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
ONO. 0 65 0.030565anehneneetiinas . ae 
DOLMAN MANTLE WALKING SUIT....:. “ 51 
Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT pees with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and Wallin Gait. .....:cecscdvaveccecocece = 3) 
— ann ROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
kirt, Basque "fastened behind, Over- 
suit, Sri Neced © Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)...... .*B 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 15 
a. REDINGOTE WALKING 


LOOs NT DOUBLE- ' BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE ‘WALKING 8 
The Publishers will oe pain Pattern by mail, 
pres. on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
oo ify the Number of 
n ordering, please y the Number o r con- 
taining Suit, and cond Des t Measure. Denlens caypied 
at the usual disconnt. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


and W onderful Met 
Gnosts. in man's hod of showing, 


‘aid of a medium. ae and 
a great developmen science. —_— 
right secured. Sent by return mail for 50 cts, 
M. W. TYLER & CO., Providence, R. L 


tee teweee eee eeee ’ 
















op | 9500, 000 CASH. 


GIFTS os BE PAID IN FULL 
The Third Grand Gift Concert 


IN AID OF THE 
Public Library of Ky., 
ae be Pak pe in the great Rall of Library Building, at 
on Turspay, Juty 8, 1873, at — time 
TEN THOUSAND GIFTS, amounti d 
total of $500,000, att oasn, will be distri ted by ‘ot to 
ticket-holders. "No reduction in amount of gifts at 
this distribution, but each gift will be paid IN FULL. 
ox oF Farmers’ anv Drovene’ BANK, 
Lovisvitiz, Ky., April 7, ist. 
This is to certify that there is in the Farmers? 
and Drover®’ Bank, to the credit of the Third 
Grand Gift Concert for the ‘benefit of the Public Libra- 
7S ry" Five Hun Thousand Do}- 
c! 


h has been set a) by the Managers to 
the gitts in full, and wil be held y the Bank and raid 
ovat ber purpose, = =’ this Ta 

{CH, | Cashier. 
ae - GIFTS. 
One Grand Cash Gift............ $100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 25,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 20,000 
One Grand Cash one Riiiaas conse 10,000 
One Grand Cash Gift............ 5,000 


24 Cash Gifts of $1,006 each, 24,000 




















50 Cash Gifts of 5,000 
80 Cash Gifts of $00 6 32,00 
100 Cash Giftsor 300 * ) 
150 Cash Giftsof 200 “ 30,000 
‘5690 Cash Giftsor 100 * 9, 
9,000 Cash Gifts of 10 66 0, 











Total, 10,000 Gifts, all Cash, $500,000 

Only a few tickets remain unsold, and they will be 
furnished to the first applicants "ats the following 
pees Whole tickets, $10; halves, $5; quarters, $2 50; 

1 wholes for $100; 56 for $500; 118 for Pa 

For tickets and full information, apply to 

THOS, E. BRAMLETTE, Louisville, Ky. ; 
or THOS. H. HAYS & CO.,609 Broadway,N.Y. 


ons | LIMBS. — A. A. MARKS. 

5 Broadway, N.Y. City, Inventor and 

U.S. Gor" t oe facturer of Finest Premice 
Artificial Limbs, with Rubber ey and 


a Fest, Send for Illustrated Pamphlet, = 
1 To Sell our New Book, now ready, 
000 baa 5 ae . 
AGENTS as wae — — a late 
l war. Send stamp for Circular. 
ee 








w. J. HOLLAND & CO. 
Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, Iu. in. 





anvassing Books Sent Free for 
PROF. FOWLER’S GREAT WORK 


On Manhood, Womanhood, and their 
Mutual Inter-relations Love, 
Its Laws, Power, &c. 

Agus ents are selling from 20 to 30 copies of this 
work a day, — = on a competing book free to 
any Book — rience, &c. 

NATIONAL ‘UBLISH Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED. 2Potetes repost 
‘ orks by 
ae Cyclopedia pA Bibli Thos heological, and Bacle 


the Book ; and Tyeunate Life of Wesley are admirabl 

—— ‘for Theological Students and others to = 
during their coming vacations. The subscriber a) 
wants energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
New and ike books, just published, viz.: Farm Bai- 
lade, b 1 Carleton; The Treaty of Washinaton, b 
Caleb Cushing; Santo ingo, Past and Present ; wit. 
a Glance at layti, by Samuel oa Menard; and Nordhoff's 
California. Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, address 

AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


| We send the Webster Pat. 
s Button-Hole Worker and 
Protean Button-Hole mamaette for 40 cta. 











Agents wanted every where. —_— than 
any other house. CONN N's my vELTY W ORKS, 
Office 599 Broadway, N. Y. 





T MALE OR FEMALE, 
WORKING CLASS, seo nweek uarantocd’ 
table employment at home, day or evening; no 

tal required ; full instructions and valuable package 

of goods sent free by mail. Address, with 6-cent re- 

turn stamp, M. YOUNG & CO., 16 Cortlandt St., N.Y. 


0 BOOK AGENTS,—Chromos ready. New 
and additional inducements. New way of run- 
ning a subscription book. Agents selli: b ousands. 





More ts, male and female, wanted. dress 
MURRAY HILL, PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
29 East 28th , New Y: York. 


ALL AGENTS, ¥2°""57"" 
make a ——— if they fail to write CHAS vi. TA TA’ 


LOR & CO., Boston or Chicago, whose new Ls a 
tion vente ¢ the world. Sales immense. Profits big. 


$72 EACH WEEK. 2¢"ce"s.c: 
ness strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 











AGENTS —Addreas Cowan & Co., 8th St., New 
I » York, for best selling book published, 
$30 a week and expenses, Salary or Commission. 


$5 to $20 per day! Arents wanted! All classes of working peo- 








ple, Saees sox, young or old, make more money at 
work for usin their & ts or all the time than at anything 
else, Particulars free. 4 Address G. Stinson & land, Maine. 


ASONIC.—Wanted, on =F commission, 
F. A. M., as agents for the New Work—s gn~y 
illustrated, and o absorbing interest. Se = 
scriptive catalogue and terms. REDDING & C 
Pub ishers of Masonic Works, Tabb Broadway, N ° NY 
GENTS WANTED to sell our useful patent ar- 
ticles needed by every man & woman. ian fin, Pa 
quick sales. Send forCirculars. PLums & Co. 


W ANTED! Agents to sell our F Rubber Stamps and 














other novelties. Address U.S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Lombard St, Baltimore, Md. 


100 Each Week.—Agents wanted. Business new 
$ and legitimate. ' aT &CO., 73 Nassau St., N. Y. 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke ey 











Check Outfits. Catalogues. — an 


full particulars FREE. 8. M. Sreworn, Boston, 





ARTLETT’S “BOULEVARD,” STREET, AND PARK LAMPS; also, Torch and Key for wStorke 


Street Lamps instantl}. The same now used in New York. General Office, No. 569 Broadway, Ne' New 





NEEDLES FOR SEWING-MACHINES,.—General depot at BARTLETT'S, No. 569 9. 669 Broadway. 





BUILDING PAPER! 


ntteene Etats b Oo 60h 00 tek eo 


Lining, and as a substitute f: 
ae oy a 





THE NEW BOOKS 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS... 


ANNUAL RECORD OF TSCIENGE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Seznoxrr F. Barnn, 
of the Smithsonian Institation, with the Assistance 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 pp., 
Cioth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual R of 
Science and I: vance” 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 


MURPHY'S MASTER. rr Novel. By Jamzs Pan, 
Author of “Carlyon'’s Year,” “Cecil's Tryst, 
“Found Dead,” “One of the Family," “A Beggar 
on Horseback,” &., wr 8vo, Paper, 26 cents, 


MISS BEECHER’'S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Pate = ap iness. Ap- 

waved by Physicians of all Classes. ustrations, 
2mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


4. 
BY THE LATZ LORD LYTTON: 
KENELM CHILLINGLY: His Adventures and 
Dplntons, Popular Edition, Svo, aaah 4: 
Library Edition, 12mo, ¢ Cloth, $1 
THE COMING RACE. 12mo, abo 50 cents. 
GODOLPHIN. New Edition. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
LEILA; or, The Siege of Grenada. New Edition. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 
A STRANGE STORY. Library Edition, 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75, 


5. 
FARM BALLADS. By Witt Cartrron. [llustrated. 
Square Svo, Ornameutal Cloth, $2 00. 


6. 
OLD KENSINGTON. A Novel. By Miss Taacn- 
Fray, Author of “The Village on the Cliff," &c, 
Illustrated. 8vo, . $1 00. 


THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotla- 


tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Cartes Cusurxe. Crown S8yo, Cloth, 
$2 00. 


8. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. A Novel. By F. W. Ron- 
inson, Author of “Chrietie’s Faith,” “Mattie: a 
Stray,” “No Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


9. 
THE FISHING TOURIST: Angler's Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuanirs Havtoox, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Illas- 
trations. Crown 8vo, or, $2 00. 


TURNING-POINTS in’ LiFe. By the Rev. Frep- 
ER10k ARNOLD, of Christ ‘Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. n 


TO THE BITTER END. A Novel. By Miss M. E. 
Brappon, Author of “ Aurera Floyd,” “* Dead-Sea 
Fruit,” “ Birds of Prey,” “John Marchmont's Leg- 
acy,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


1% 
SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; with @ 
Glance ut Hayti. By Samvet Hazanv. Mapes and 
lliustrations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $8 50. 

138. 

RECLUS'S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere, and 
Life. Being the Second Series of a Descriptive His- 
tory of the Life of the Globe. By Existx Reoxvs. 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
printed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 

Uniform in style with “THE EARTH,” by Exisée, 
Recivs. S8vo, Cloth $5 00, 


14. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. By G«orer 
Eusor, Author of “Adam Bede,” * The Mill on the 
Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $8 60, 
Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 


15. 
HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. Jonr- 
nalism in the United States, from 1690 to 1872. By 
Freperio Hupson. Crown $vo, Cloth, $5 00, 


16. 
A Novel. By Cuartrs Grsnow, 


ROBIN GRAY. 
Lack ‘of 


“Anthor of “For the King,” and “ For 
Gold.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


ta Harree & Brorures will send either of the 
above werks by mail, postage prepoid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ea Hauree's Cataroeus mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


aye A MONTH to Agenta Articles new, and 
$475 staple as flour. ot LININGTON, Chicago. 
GREAT SENSATION !—Agenis Wanted. 
Packaye Free. Better than Gold. Address, 

at once BAS A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich. 











$25 A DAY. gents Eek einaatent ae 


TERMS for HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, aud 








AZAR. 
Hanrrr’s Macazunr, One Year......¢4 00 
Harper's Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Harper's Bazar, One Year...... 400 

Harper's Magazine, Harren’s W eexsy, and U cerrr’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00, 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Fiver 
Sunsortnens at $4 00 each, tn one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. ag 

‘osta within the United States is for the 
| aietare Stecnte a year, for the Wex«ty or Bazar 

20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 

terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 

the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 

24 cents additional for the Maoasin®, OF 20 cents for 

the Weexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. posta; 

The Volumes of the MaGazinr commence wit the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Snb- 
scriptions may commence with any Namber. 
no time is & cified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the cnrrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
OE nes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time Is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 





In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broruens is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 


the sender. 


Trenws ror Apvertistne tv Harrsn’s WxEKLY AND 
Harrrn’s Bazar. 
's Weekly. — Inside Pees One per Line; 
ouuide fo Page, 0608 per Mies ‘and Display, 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 per Line; Onis ° 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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aii ‘ii | Ax. | GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 





Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


92,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
popularity. 
¢@~ Send for Price-Lists. 
Address 





BUFFALO, N.Y. 


STRINWAY 


Grand, Square & Upright Pianos, 


—s of | Grand Gute, po sot Honce. 
World’s Fair, Paris, 1 London, 1862. 
The most Perfectly arrang: “{ and the Largest 
Piano Manufactory the World. 

One Piano Every Working Hour, 
Ten Pianos Every Day, 

Every Piano Warranted for Five Years, 

Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best ma- 
teriais and most thorough workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchance. 

G3 Iliustrated (Catalogues, with Price List, mail- 
ed free on WAY 


STEINWAY & SONS! AVarerooms, 
STEINW. 
| $00 & 111 hod veth aoe. N. ¥. 








THE END JUSTIFYING THE MEANS. 
‘Bridget, if you give my Food away in this manner, there'll be nothing left 


MiIsTRESSs 


a lade, Ma’am, that’s your look-out; but I can’t honor me farther and morther 
nd lave t lks starving!” 


Perfection at last; the result of 20 years’ practice. So 


simple and perfect that it gives unprecedented satisfac- 


B R nates IN GA R oven S CO., Proprietors. tion. Runs so easy that a single thread of No. 8 cotton 


may be used for a belt. Straight needle and shuttle. 


Whitney Sewing-Machine Co., 613 | Broadway, N. Y. ° 





Pato. Jury 25, 1871. 


Put nous Ifotel will re-open for the coming season on June Ist, refitted and improved 
thre t, and adapt 
; is been spared to make it the most comfortable and elegant, as well as the coolest, 





ed in every way to the comfort of guests. —— 


PARK and GARDEN 


| 





‘Silver-Plated Wen. 


MERIDEN BRITANKLA CO., 


550 Broadway, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 


ELECTRO-PLATED TABLE WARE, 
SPOONS and FORKS, 


OF NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS, 
TRIPLE PLATED UPON THE PARTS MOST EX. 
POSED TO WEAR. 

&@ All goods bearing the trade-mark, 
1847—ROGERS BROTHERS.—XII. 
Are plated ‘as above. 

ATTENTION ISCALLED TO OUR NEW STYLES OF 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS. 





THE PORCELAIN IS ENAMELED ON HARD 
METAL, AND CAN NOT BE BROKEN 
OR CRACKED BY HARD USAGE. 

“There are many apparent advantages in these lin- 
ings besides those already mentioned, such as rrerpom 
FROM ODOR AND OLEANLINESS ; BUT THE ABSENCE OF ANY 
INJURIOUS MATERIAL in the construction of this inner 
chamber SHOULD BE THE FIRST CONSIDERATION IN 8E- 
LECTING A SAFE ICE-PITOHFR FOR DAILY USE. 

“S. DANA HAYES, M. D., 
“State Assayer of Massachusetts.” 
TRADE-MARK | TRADE-MARK 
for | for 
Electro-plate | Electro-plate 





White Metal. | Nickel-silver. 


_ Factories, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. te 
SEWING- -MACHINES. 


The sales of Sewing-Machines in 1872, as reported un- 
der oath, in 1873, to the owners of the Sewing- 
Machine Patents, show that the 


SINGER 


Manufacturing Co. 


LAST YEAR SOLD 





219,758 Machines, 


Or, 38,498 more than in 1871, 


90 per cent. of them being for FamilyUse. 
THIS IS OVER 


45,000 


More Sewing-Machines , “ee were sold by any other 
company during the same period, and over ONE 
QUARTER of all the machines sold in 1872. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE OF 
The Singer Manufacturing Co, 
34 UNION SQUARE. 









H it Saratoga Springs. 
l l’arlors and Dining-Rooms have been elaborately frescoed, and, as well as the principal 
Rooins, have been refurnished in the newest and latest style. 
lhe Bath-Rooms and Water-Closets—heretofore objectionable—have been entirely removed ; 
and, instead, they have beet placed in convenient parts of the Hotel, trimmed with Black Walnut 
and Maple, amply drained, and altogether finished in a manner inferior to no city establishment. 
| I nse Dining Hall—two hundred feet by fifty-five—as also the extensive range of Parlors, 
ha i up with Crystal Chandeliers and Reflectors, and the famous Ball-Room, with three J, a Mott lron Work S 
Crystal Sunlights, will pro luce a brilliancy of effect that can be more e easily imagined than expressed, J 
Mr. James H. Breslin will throughout the season be present and give his personal attention to 10 Beekman St., cor. ¢ 
the care and reception of all who will favor the Hotel with their patronage. 
With a desire to attract as many as possible during the months of June and September, which STATUARY, VASES, 
are by fur the pleasantest months of the whole season, the proprietors have determined to fix the FOUNTAINS, and SETTEES. 
rate of Board for those months at very reasonable rates. | The largest and most varied assortment of above in 
A plan of the various are ms of this extensive establishment can be seen at the Metropolitan | the United States. Illustrated Catalogues, 20 x 14, con- 
Hotel and Gilsey House, Broadway, New York, where Rooms or Parlors, with Board, can be en- | taining 99 pages, with Price Lists, sent by mail on re- | 
7 ° " . . ceipt of af $2 00 (to be returned to purchasers), 
gaged now and at any time throughout the season. 
vt ew te spacious Dining Hall has also been added for the special convenience of children | [309 LD E RS mtn on 
with their atte nee un nut ses and servants, and accessible to parents at all times, thus supplying a Catalogue on receipt of stam 
| h has tos g been needed, and which can not fail to be appreciated. Address A. J. Bicknell & Co., Pube., 27 Warren St., N.Y 


Gorham Mfg. Co., 


Silversmiths. 
Salesrcom, No. 1 Bond Street, New York. 


Wedding Outfits Complete. 

Table Silver of Every Kind. 

Designs and Estimates Furnished for Special Objects. 
Quality of Silver, 925-1000 Fine. 


The Gorham Company hereby announce that they have opened their Show- 
rooms to the Public for the Sale of the Goods of their own Manufacture 


WICKES’ ECLECTIC OIL. 


RECEIVED THE 


MEDAL OF SPECIAL AWARD, 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1872. 
AS THE 
“Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserving of the Highest Encomium.” 
It is designed for all styles of KEROSENE LAMPS and BURNERS. 
J. iH. WICKES, 120 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Never Well.—Thousands of people who are not absolutely sick com- 
plain that they are ‘never well.”. Without being in pain, they are perpetually 
in a state of discomfort worse than bodily suffering. The cause of this in- 
describable wretchedness is a morbid condition of the digestive, assimilating, 
and discharging organs. Tone, invigorate, and regulate these viscera with 


TARRANT’S 
Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 





ant a the languor, depression, and nervous debility, which are inevitable re- 
“ag = indigestion, biliousness, and an irregular ‘habit of body will cease. 
perient contains all che »mical bases of the famous Seltzer Spring—is 


‘nite as delicious, and equally refreshing. Sold by all Druggists. 


MMR TEN RY CAPT. 


Of GENEVA, 


Now has a beautiful assortment of Watches and 
Traveling Clocks, of his own make, at 
No. 23 Union Square, New York. 
EB LOU PPE, Agent. 


KANSAS LANDS FOR SALE. 


| Improved Farms in Shawnee County. Wild Lands 
| in Greenwood, Butler, Lyon, Osage, Coffey, Chase, Ot- 
a a | tawa, Clay, Cloud, Mitchell, Wabaunsce, Pottawatomie, 
| Ww oodson, Morris, Dickenson, Shawnee, and other 
Counties. City Property in Topeka; in Jots and on 
terms to suit purchasers, oe cted in 1868. Address 
8S. A. KING, 
Cor, St. Crarn & Wasson : Sts., CLEVEL AND, Ouro. 


Insure in the ents ame 
TRAVELERS, FISHERMEN! 
TWINES and NETTING, 


__ of Hartford. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
a Send for Price-List.} Baltimore, ma. 


| Asbestos Roofing. 











ACCIDENTS. 


A MICROSCOPE 


Is a necessity to pe | intelligent family. All grades 
from 50 cts to $500. Send for Price-List. 
McALLISTER, pense 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 








H. Ww. Johns’ | PATENTED 











Highest Premium (Medal) Awarded and Endorsed by Certificate from the 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE as **The Best Article in the Market.”’ 

The * ASBESTOS ROOFING” is a substantial and reliable material, which can be safely used in place 
of Tin, Slate, &c., on steep or flat roofs, in all climates. It can be cheaply transported and easily applied. 
Also, MANUFACTURER OF ASBESTOS CEMENT AND ROOF COATING, 

For Repairing and Preserving Roofs of all Kinds. * 
Tg1 The best non-conductor, and the lightest and most 

ASBESTOS BOILER FELTING, economical covering for Hot-Air and Steam Pipes, 

Boilers, Oil Stills, &c., whether housed or exposed to the weather. These materials are prepared ready for 

use, can be easily applied by any one, and are put up for shipment to all parts of the world. 

(e ROOFING AND SHEATHING FELTS, PARAFFINE AND MARINE 
PAINTS, SILICA PAINT BODY, ASBESTOS BOARD AND PAPER, 
ASBESTOS, ASPHALTUM, &c. 

Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price Lists, &c. Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Dealers. 
Also, for sale by H. W. JOHNS, Sole Manufacturer, 

KIRK WOOD & DUNKLEE, Chicago. s 7 

B, S. PARSONS, Galveston, Texas. 87 MAIDEN LANE, Cor. Gold St., N. ¥. 

E. A. EDWARDS & CO., San Francisco, Cal. Established in 1858. 
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LONDON: A 


PILGRIMAGE. 


BY GUSTAVE DORE AND BLANCHARD JERROLD 


Complete in Thirteen Parts.— art 13. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, 


THE NEW ZEALANDER. 
THE Row. THE 
THE Docks—THE “ CONCORDIA.” 
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A MorNING RIDE. 
TIDE OF BUSINESS IN THE CITY. A BALI 
A GREENWICH Boat TRAVELER. 
RESTING ON THE BRIDGE. 





A SALE AT TATTERSALL’s, 
AT THE MANSION-HOUSE, 
FOUND IN THE STREET. 
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THE NEW ZEALANDER. 


PREFACE. 


“Earth has not any thing to show more fair, 
Dull would he be of soul who could pass by 
A sight so touching in its majesty 
This City now doth, like a garment, wear 
The beauty of the morning; silent, bare, 
Ships, towers, domes, theatres, and temples lie 
Open unto the fields, and to the sky, 
All bright and glittering in the’ smokeless air..",.—Worpswortnh. 
Composed upon Westminster Bridge, September 3, 1803. 


“How many ?” the Brighton landlord asks, as the loaded carriages drive to the door. 





The din of arrivals for Goodwood—of the opening of the Sussex fortnight—is all 
around me while I prepare to give the patient reader some account of the original | 


conception, and, I fear, the imperfect carrying out, of this Pilgrimage through the 
Great World of London. It was in the early morning—such a morning as broke upon 
Wordsworth in September, about seventy years ago that it was first conceived. Also 
it was in the happier days of France, when war seemed nearly as far off from Paris as 
the New Zealander appears to be still from the ruins of London Bridge, that the plan 
of a Pilgrimage through the mighty City was discussed seriously. The idea -grew upon 
the Pilgrims day by day. Notes accumulated upon notes. As we sailed, the sea seemed 
still to broaden. There would be no end to it. It would be the toil of a lifetime to 
gather in the myriad shapes of interminable London. 

I proposed that we should open w ith a general description of the river—from Sheer- 


ness to Maidenhead; and we were to arrive by the London boat from Bonlogne. 1 
insisted it was the only worthy way. As the English coast is made, a white fog is 


thrown about the ship, daintily as a bride is veiled. The tinkling of betls is heard 
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peaceful old men who used to bask against the 


{ 


all 


Our whistle an- 
We 


around. We anchor. 


swers the screams of other ships. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


are of a fleet in a fog: undoubtedly near | 


England. It is a welcome and an ex- 
quisite sight when the first faint beam- 
ing of the morning light smiles through 
imprisoning vapor. The lifting of the 


silver veil, as I have watched it, van- 


scene crystal clear, is a transformation 
that would give the Pilgrims, it seemed 
of the silent 
The water alive 


the broad mouth 


highway to London. 


and 


with ships; the ancient ports nested 
in the chalk; the Reculvers brought 
to the edge of the rock; the flaunting 
of and Margate, 


braveries Ramsgate 


with the ship-loads of holiday folks 





THE ROW. passing to and from the Pool; the 
lines of ocean ships and coasting ves- 
ly is far as the eye can reach, out from the immortal river, with the red 
Nore light at the mouth; the war monsters lying in the distance by Sheerness; the 
scores of open fishing boats working for Billingsgate Market; the confusion of flags 
ind the astonishing varieties of build and rigging—are a surprise absolutely bewil- 
lering to all who have the faculty of observation, and pass to London, this way, for 
th st time. The entrance to the Thames, which calls to the mind of the lettered 
Englishman Spenser’s * Bridal of Thames and Medway,” is a glorious scene, with Sheer- 
l by guard-ships for central point of_interest. Between the Nore and Graves- 
d are places of interest, as the by-gone fishing station, Leigh, that once rivaled Ham- 
h the luscious sweetness of its grapes. Unlikelier spot to woo the sun to the 
vas never seen. Then there is Cliffe, that was Bishop’s Clifie in the time of 
W un the Conqueror. But spots of antiquarian and of human interest come and 
to the pulses of the paddles, at every bend of the stream. Higham, the ancient 
. station; Tilbury; the anchored merchant fleet off Gravesend; Gadshill, that lies 
from the shore, full of pleasant and sad 
ries; Long Reach, where the united Cray 
1 Darent fall into the Thames; Purfleet ; 
Erith, ry «with river yachts; Hornchurch, 
I re fumous pasturages; Woolwich and 
rs Hill, whither the Tudor princes went 
Maving: Blackwall and Greenwich, redolent 
f t i 
tempting w to travel, had we not been 
in haste to open upon the heart of London. 
| by Greenwich we have often lingered and 
lounged over our work. We watched, one lazy 
da the ebb and flow of London’s commerce by 
iter from the windows of the “Ship.” While 
worked—uponu the figure of a trav- 
ry Greenwich boat among otlhers—we ran 
series of subjects to be done. 
Before us the tugs went to and fro in quest 
of | 7 or towing clippers that were rich 
gold from the: Antipodes. The hay and 
rges went gently with the tide, and we 
talked of a sleep upon the hay, under the moon’s 
light, along the silent highway. The barges of 
me and grain went in the wake of the hay. 
I passenger steamboats cleverly rounded them, 
! nd then with the help of a little bad lan- 
rug The boatmen ashore, fumbling in their 
dog’s-cared pockets, leaned over the railings of 
the embankment fronting the Hospital, and ex- 


changed occasional gruff words. The Greenwich 


were busy in the mud below, learning to 
be vagabond men by the help of the thought- 
| diners, flushed with wine, who were throw- 
pen The 
splendid bulk of shade against the sky, and 
looked 


brav¢ 


to them. Dreadnought was a 


all the gloom which she folded in her 


ig 
‘Ss 


wooden walls, big enough to accomplish 


the Christian boast -upon her bulwarks—that 

her gangways were open to the sick seamen of 
nations. 

Greenwich without the pensioners is like the 

the 


lower without beef-eaters. The happy, 


valls upon the stone benches, realizing Francis 


ysstey 


derivation of the old place—the city 


the sun, or 


Grian-wich, were pleasant fel- 


ows to chat with. And they were picturesque 


ind gave a meaning to the galleries un- 


li they hobbled. The Invalides cleared 


ners, Chelsea without a red coat, the 


ery pictureless—these would be 


Paces to the Hospital at Greenwich as 
A ; \tenantless, It is the socket of an 
wy “ ©ompanion’s observation. 

x fronting the Hospital I 


; nm that could be carved 
in stone by the banks of the 





take to be the finest les 


river along which 


to me, the best first glimpse of Albion, | 





| 


ishing into the blue above, leaving the 





[SuprLemENt, May 31, 1873. 


the sailors of all nations are forever passing. It expresses the gratitude of a great 
maritime nation toward an intrepid foreign sailor, who put his life’ deliberately in peril, 
and who lost it, on a mission of help to an illustrious brother sailor. 
of Franklin that of Bellot will live. This simple obelisk was a suggestive and human- 
izing fact to look upon by Pilgrims of the two nations concerned in it. 


With the name 


It was on our 
list; but we end our Pilgrimage without it after all. A happier or sunnier spot is not 
near London—and I cling to Crossley’s definition—than the river front of Greenwich on 
an early summer evening, when the white-bait eaters are arriving, and the cooks are 
busy in the remote recesses of the “Ship” and the “Trafalgar.” During our planning I 
cited Isaac Disraeli on local descriptions: “The great art, perhaps, of local description 
is rather a general than a particular view; the details must be left to the imagination ; 
it is suggestive rather than descriptive.” He gives us a good illustration of the writer 
who mistakes detail for pictorial force, Senderg, who, inthe “ Alaric,” gives five hundred 
verses to the description of a palace, “commencing at the fagade, and at length finish- 
ing with the garden.” If mere detail were descriptive power, an inventory would be a 
work of high art. The second illustration advanced by Mr. Disraeli is better than the 
first, because its value has been tested, and by it the feebleness of mere details as 
agents for the production of a picture to the mind is demonstrated. Mr. Disraeli takes 
the “Laurentinum” of Pliny. “We can not,” he justly remarks, “ read his letter to 
Gallus, which the English reader may, in Melmoth’s elegant version, without somewhat 
participating in the delight of the writer in many of its details ; but we can not with 
the writer form the slightest conception of his villa while he is leading us over from 
apartment to apartment, and pointing to us the opposite wing, with a ‘beyond this,’ and 
a ‘not far from thence,’ and ‘to this apartment another of the same sort,’ etc.” The 
details of a Roman villa appear to be laboriously complete—as complete as a valuer 
could make his statement of the spoons and forks and glasses of the “ Trafalgar,” the 
curtains of which are flapping lazily, making the setting sun wink upon our table, while 
we are talking about the province of the pen and that of the pencil. 

Careful translators have bared all the mysteries and recesses of Pliny’s meaning to 
* And,” says 


architects, who hereupon have aspired to raise a perfect Roman villa.* 


* “ Montfaucon, a most faithful antiquary, in his close translation of the description of this 


villa, in comparing it with Felibien’s plan of the villa itself, observes ‘that the architect accom- 
modated his edifice to his translation, but that their notions are not the same; unquestionably,’ 
he adds, ‘if the skillful translators were to perform their task separately, there would not be one 
who agreed with another.’”’s-Isaac DisRacLt. 


THE DOCKS—THE “CONCORDIA.” 
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Mr. Disraeli, “this ex- 
traordinary fact is the 
result—that not one of 
them but has given a 
representation different 
from the other!” I re- 
member an _ instance 
given me by a writer 
on London. He had 
commissioned a_ col- 
league to visit Covent 
Garden early in the 
morning, and write a 
faithful and compre- 
hensive description of 
the scene. The whole 
produced was minute 
as the “ Laurentinum,” 


and, for power to produce a vivid picture in the mind, as useless. 


friend said, “he dwelt on the veins in the cabbage leaves!” 


* 


in. 





A MORNING RIDE. 


“T assure you,” my 


Lounging and chatting against the railings of the “Ship,” with the after-dinner cigar, 


the artist catches the suggestion that will realize the scene. 


is enough. Selection is the artistic faculty. 


A striking pictorial fact 
Who that is river-wise does not remember 


this loaded barge gliding upon the tide into the golden west, or under the beams of 


the lady moon, when the water was speckled with the lights of the boats and ships, 


and the larboard and starboard steamer lanterns gave such happy touches of color in 


THE TIDE OF BUSINESS IN THE CITY. 





Smacks, barges, shrimp-boats; the entrance to the Pool: t} 


building yards; sailors’ homes and public-houses; a marin 


the gray-blue of the 
cold scene! 

_We agreed that Lon- 
don had nothing more 
picturesque to show 
than the phases of her 
river and her immense 
docks. And hereabouts 
we tarried week after 
week, never wearying 
of the rich variety of 
form and color and in- 
cident. 

My note-books were 
filled with the sindies 
that were to be made 
before we entered the 
streets of London. 
1¢ Thames Police; the ship- 


store; groups of dock 


laborers; the Boulogne boat at St. Catherine's Wharf; the river-side porters; St. Ponl’s 


from the river—these are a few of our subjects, selected, and then rejected 


for ethers. 


The art of excision has been throughout a difiicult one to practice. Our accumulated 


material might have filled half a dozen volumes; but herein is the cream—the essence 


of it. 


It is impossible, indeed, to travel about London in search of the picturesque, and not 

















accumulate a bulky store of matter after 
only a few mornings. The entrance to 
Doctors’ Commons; Paternoster Row; the 
drinking fountain in the Minories sur- 


o 
5 


rounded with ragged urchins; the pro- 
digious beadle at the Bank; the cows in 
the Mall, with the nurses and children 
round about; an election in the hill of 
the Reform Club; clerks at a grill in 
the City; the “Cheshire Cheese ;” Poets’ 
Corner; inside Lincoln’s Inn Fields; the 
old houses in Wych Street; Barnard’s 
Inn; a London cab stand; a pawnbrok- 
er’s shop on Saturday; the turning out 
of the police at night; the hospital wait- 
ing-room for out-patients— outside the 
casual ward; the stone-yard in the morn- 
ing; the pigeons among the lawyers in 
Guildhall Yard; a London funeral; fro- 
zen-out gardeners; a drawig-room; a 
levée; a sale at Christie's; a mock auc- 
tion; the happy family; London from 
the summit of St. Paul’s; the Blue-coat 
boys; Chelsea pensioners; Waterman’s 
Hall, St. Mary-at-Hill, in Lower Thames 
Street; the coster-mongers; the news- 
boys—these are only a few of the sub 
jects set down. We repeat, we have 
taken the cream of them. 

London an ugly place, indeed! We 
soon discovered that it abounded in de- 


lightful nooks and corners, in pictur- 





ity 
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A GREENWICH BOAT TRAVELER. 


esque scenes and groups, in light and. shade of the most attractive character. The 


work-a-day life of the metropolis, that to the careless or inartistic eye is hard, angular, 


and ugly in its exterior aspects, offered us pictures at every street corner. 


I planned several chapters on work-a-day London, of which the workman’s train 


and the crowds pressing over London Bridge were to be the key-notes. We were to 


analyze the crowds of toilers, and present to the reader galleries of types: as, the 


banker, the stock- broker, the clerk, the shop- boy. 


we have. given comprehensive 
pictures. 

A day’s business in the City 
was another subject; and we 
were to lunch at Lloyd’s, go 
on ’Change, see the Bank cel- 
lars, attend the Lord Mayor's 
Court, note the skippers in 
Jerusalem Coffee - House, de- 
scribe St. Martin’s-le-Grand at 
the closing of the boxes; and 
then to see the weary host re- 
tire home by every City artery 
to the suburbs. Presently we 
were to study the departments 
of the State, with the states- 
men, judges, peers, and com- 
moners in the neighborhood 
of Westminster Hall. Sunday 
in London was a tempting sub- 
ject on my list. The excursion 
train; the Crystal Palace ou 
an Odd-Fellows’ day and on a 
fashionable Saturday; a trial 
at the,Old Bailey ; a Cow Cross 
audience; an Irish funeral; a 
green-grocer’s shop, and other 


Instead of a gallery of types, 





RESTING ON THE BRIDGE. 
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Ht picturesque shops: (1% London butcher and his boy; a dust cart and dust-men; street But we had no room for it. It is impossible to put a world in a nutshell.- To 
78 tii we the boys of London contrasted with the ‘“‘gamins de Paris!’ There are | the best of our judgment we have selected Ge most ning FYPes, the most com- 
- ) ‘undant studies of Sie picturesque in Paris—in the Marais, at Montmartre, and in the pletely representative scenes, and the most picturesque ae ad Ge on city 
in 1" chborhood of the Montagne-Sainte-Genevieve ; but I am not sure that t ere is so | on the face of the globe—given to us to be wm within the limits of a volume. 
i , more to tempt the artist’s pencil and the writer's pen by the b ks of the | We have erence the extremes of Lenten life. rhe valiant work, the Grtiating 
+ e : than we have found lying thick upon our way in our Pilgrimage .hrough the | wealth, the misery and the charity which an it, the amusements and sports of 
b, , f Cockayne. | the people, and the diversions of the great and rich, are gathered together between 
} + I narre streets and lanes of the City, for instance, we fo d tumultuous these covers, interpreted by one whose imagination and fancy have thrown new lights 
it codes of energetic, money-making life in the most delightful fre..e-work. Such | upon the pages of Milton, of Cervantes, of Dante, of Hood, of Tennyson, in the compan- 
ee 
ey 
\ 
i 
| 
» 
i 
- 
FOUND IN THE STREET 
Carter Lane, spanned by bridges from warehouse to warehouse, and pierced | ionship of an old friend whose lot has been cast along the highways and by-ways of 
cavernous mouths that are helped to bales of food by noisy cranes, lie in a the two greatest cities of the earth for many vears. , 
. " dow St. P: yard. s a slit, g ¢ngland land at Boulogne in 1855) have belted London with their foot-prints, and 
is seen m grandly than from any other point I can call to mind. It | have tarried in many strange places, unfamiliar to thousands who have been life-long 
wr cm if ’ nets dreamy arin — es . ~ ry ont sg seme dwellers within the a of Bow-Bells. Wherever human creatures congregate there 
the base of iis dame prt a pinto ae ecm es is mae in the eye of the artist and the literary observer; and the greatest study 
ite cross set agninet Pas i k, that, through the narrow opening, seemed to have | of mankind may be profitably pursued on any rung of the social ladder—at the work- 
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house threshold or by the gates of a palace, 
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A RACE WITH DEATH. 


““Srr, you're an ass ™ ’ 

‘*Sir, I'm not. I came here to sue for your 
daughter's hand, and—” 

¢* And you expect me to give my daughter to 
a man who, whatever may be his other qualities, 

has not a copper in the world to bless himself 
with!” = 

‘*T know I have no money at present, Sir; but 
I have hopes—” a ; , 

‘*A pretty thing to begin housekeeping on! 
Supposing you were married to-morrow, do you 

wish to live or die the day after? 

“* Live, Sir, of course!” 

‘‘Why of course? To live you want food ; 
if you want food, you want money; and as you 
have no money, you would get no food ; and no 
food means starvation! Do you see that, Sir? ; 

“Yes, Sir; but—” 

“But! There’s no but in the case. Now 
take a bit of advice from me, Mortimer, as one 
of your father's oldest friends. Go and earn a 
living; and when you can show me that you can 
support my daughter if'I give her to you—mind 
you, if—I shall be ready to talk to you. Good- 
morning. Bah!” and the testy but good-natured 
old gentleman stumped out of the room, leaving 
me speechless sitting on the edge of a chair with 
my hat in my hand. All my hopes had been 
ruthlessly dashed to the ground. I had expect- 
ed to argue the point with Mr. Clavering, as Bes- 
sie, his daughter, had assured me that it would be 
all right if I only put the matter properly before 
him. We had mutually agreed that he would be 
sure to give his consent, and had laid no end of 
plans for the future, in which every thing but the 

question of money had been exhaustively consid- 
ered. The‘abrupt manner in which this had now 
been Hie 8 disconcerted me not a little, and 
I left the not quite so certain that I did not 
resemble that generally good-natured but other- 
wise unreliable quadruped to which Mr. Claver- 
ing had likened me in the course of our conver- 
sation. 

At the door I met Bessie, with an expression 
of mingled anxiety and curiosity on her counte- 
nance. 

** Well, Jack, what did papa say ?” 

‘*'That I was an ass, Bessie!” 

**Oh, I hope you did not quarrel. I was 
afraid there was something wrong, as I heard 
him ordering deviled kidneys for lunch, and he 
never dees that without he’s in a passion.” 

** Bessie, the old gentleman asked me how we 
were going to live.” 

** Well, did you not tell him irf a little cottage, 
with a garden in front, and a piggery, and a 
kitchen-garden, and a fow]-housa, and a little 
dairy, and—” 

‘*Yes, yes; but that’s not what he meant. 
Ile wanted to know where the money was to 
come from to pay for all this.” 

‘*Why, you were to provide the money, of 
course. You were to earn it.” 

“Certainly; but your father wanted to know 
how.” . 

“How? Well, you would—there now, you 
ought to know best, surely. Don't you ?” 

**No, I don't, Bessie, and I think we ought 
to have thought of this before.” 

** Jack, I don’t wonder papa got into a passion 
with you, you're so stupid. I have a great mind 
to get angry with you myself.” 

** But, sweetheart, don’t you really think we 
ought to have considered how we were going to 
buy what we wanted ?” 

**That was your business, not mine; and, 
Jack, if you look at me like that Ill box your 
ears.” 

**No, you won't! I think you're all in a very 
bad temper this morning.” 

**Do you? Now [I tell you what it is, Mr. 
Jack, ‘Till you find out how we're going to get 
the money to live on I won't have any thing 
more to say or do with you at all. Don’t come 
near me now. I don’t love you a bit; I never 
shall, and I never did! And, Jack, when you 
have found out how, you'll come and tell me first, 
won't you?” And away dashed Bessie, leaving 
me at the garden gate, to which we had walked 
during our conversation. 

It was a lovely spring morning. All nature 
seemed in ecstasy at the prospect of approaching 
summer. I alone was sad. [ could not help 
feeling that I had made a mistake, and that I 
must have lowered myself considerably in the es- 
timation of old Mr. Clavering by appearing so 
thoughtless and inconsiderate. ‘True, I was but 
nineteen, and having lost my father early, had 
been brought up and educated by my mother 
alone, and so perhaps had rather less knowledge 
of the world than I should have acquired had I 
been sent to a public school or to the university. 
My position was by no means a bad one. The 
only son of a distinguished military officer, who 
was not wealthy, but had left what little he had 
to his widow during her lifetime. I might be 
said to have possessed a good education, and 
what was perhaps better, fair prospects. I had 
been invited by Mr. Clavering, who was an old 
military comrade of my father’s, to spend a 
month with him at his residence at Morecombe 
Bay. During my stay I had learned first to like 
and then to love his daughter Bessie, and when 
my visit approached its termination had not 
only declared my love, but had asked permission 
to marry, with what result is known. Having 
been always tolerably well supplied with money, 
I had never yet been brought face to face with 
that great éducator of humanity—the necessity 
of earning one’s bread—and was, therefore, rath- 
er ignorant of some of the principal duties of 
life than unmindful of them. ‘The bluff com- 
mon-sense of Bessie’s father had compelled me 
to consider matters from a practical point of 
view, and I was now perhaps more angry with 
myself than with any one else. I walked on, 
but finally resolved to return to the cottage and 














saddle Moro for a ride. Moro had been my fa- 
ther’s*charger, and had been left me, with par- 
ticular instructions as to his care. He was a 
splendid horse, of jet-black color and enormous 
strength. By the kindness of my host I had 
been allowed to bring him with me, and many a 
pleasant ride had I had on his back with Bessie 
Clavering. 

As I re-entered the pleasant garden attached 
to the cottage I strove in vain to catch a glimpse 
of Bessie, and reached the stable without having 
met any body but the old gardener, who saluted 
with the usual *‘ How ’ee do, Sur?” I was soon 
by the side of Moro, who gave a neigh of delight 
as I entered. It did not take me long to put on 
his saddle, and as I left the yard I learned from 
the old groom that Miss Clavering had ridden 
out alone about a quarter of an hour before me. 
I was certainly much chagrined at this, and made 
several mental resolves to be fully revenged as 
soon as I could get a convenient opportunity, 
I turned down a lane that led to the bridle-path 
along the top of the cliffs, and letting the reins 
fall over Moro’s neck, abandoned myself to build- 
ing castles in the air, in the erection of which 
Bessie took a very prominent part. ‘The spot 
was admirably adapted to meditation. ‘To my 
left a small wood, through the breaks in ‘which 
glimpses of the rising upland were caught every 
now and then, straight ahead a broad expanse 
of purple heather, and to my right the rugged 
steep cliffs, at the foot of which lay a vast tract 
of sand, as the sea, owing to the flat shore, re- 
tires a distance of nearly four miles; far away 
in the distance the bright dancing waters, with 
a sail or two in sight, and over the whole a glo- 
rious expanse of blue, across which the light 
morning air blew a few white scudding clouds, 

Some three and a half miles from the shore 
there extended right along the coast a low sand- 
bank, which was at once a source of pleasure 
and danger to the inhabitants and the fishermen. 
When the tide flowed the sea beat against the 
bank for some time, till at last, with an angry 
roar, it surmounted the obstacle and came tear- 
ing down the incline like a very avalanche. 
Many accidents resulting in loss of life had 
taken place, owing to the ignorance or careless- 
ness of tourists and others, who, lulled into a state 
of fancied security by the distance of the sea, and 
unaware of the peculiarities of the place, would 
wander about on the sands till overtaken by the 
tide, when they were placed, as it were in an in- 
stant, beyond human assistance, and were invaria- 
bly lost. Danger signals and notices had been put 
up in every prominent position by the authori- 
ties, who were accustomed also at the turning of 
the tide to fire a signal-gun ; but, with all that, the 
sands were so tempting, and the very breeze that 
wafted across them so delicious, that a day sel- 
dom passed without some party or other, general- 
ly mounted, venturing upon them. As I looked 
down I could see nothing but a solitary speck in 
the distance, which I soon after made out, through 
a little pocket-glass I always carried, to be a 
person on horseback cantering along. I paid no 
particular attention at the time, and continued 
my way, gathering up the reins as Moro broke 
into a gentle trot. I was now on the very edge 
of the cliffs, where a single false step would at 
once have precipitated me on to the sands below, 
and consequently, although Moro was wonder- 
fully sure-footed and well acquainted with the 
path, [ moved along with considerable caution 

‘The beauty of the scene and the exercise soon 
dispelled the gloominess that had oppressed me, 
and as my blood began to circulate more quickly 
my spirits rose, and I commenced to sing right 
merrily, ‘The path now took a sudden turn by a 
deep gorge, and as I did not wish to go round it, a 
distance of nearly a mile, I resolved to put Moro 
across it; so, patting him gently on the neck, for I 
never touched him with spur or whip, I called to 
him; the noble old horse understood me at once, 
and increased his speed. On we went, the pace 
getting faster and faster, till, at the gorge, Moro 
rose with a splendid bound, and alighted safely 
on the other side. I now got a full view of the 
sands again, and found that I was considerably 
nearer the person on horseback below—in fact, 
that we had been moving toward one another. 
At that moment Moro suddenly stopped, and 
tossing his head in the air, gave a loud neigh. 
Somewhat astonished at this proceeding, I look- 
ed more carefully, and perceived by the flutter 
of the dress that the person on horseback was a 
lady. I became more interested, and taking out 
my glass, discovered that it was no other than 
Bessie, who had been cantering along on the 
sands on a mare that her father had lately 
bought her. Moro had no doubt recognized his 
stable companion, I debated with myself wheth- 
er I should return, and, by taking a short-cut, 
meet her on the way home, in order to upbraid her 
with her misconduct in going out alone. While 
I was cogitating, Moro uttered a snort of alarm. 
I looked, and beheld a sight that for the moment 
took away my breath. From some cause or other 
Bessie’s horse appeared to have taken fright and 
become unmanageable ; all at once it tore away 
like the wind in the direction of the sea. At the 
same moment I heard the distant boom of the 
signal-gun which announced that the tide was 
just about to turn. The full horror of the situ- 
ation now flashed across me: unless the mare 
could be stopped in time, my love would be over- 
taken by the sea, and lost before my very eyes. 
A cold chill took possession of me, and for a mo- 
ment I sat motionless. Bessie’s figure was al- 
ready becoming smaller as she was borne rapidly 
onward, ‘‘ Now or never, Moro!” I said, as I 
rose in the stirrups; and the gallant old horse 
seemed to understand me, for he impatiently 
pawed the air with his fore-feet. ‘The next thing 
was how to get upon the sands. ‘‘ The gorge! 
oh, the gorge!” I touched Moro, and in a few 
seconds we had reached it. It was a frightful 
declivity, and the descent seemed impossible ; 
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yet it was my only chance, and I determined | ered with muslin, so as to afford & rough sur- 


| ering came forward. 


to make the attempt. Carefully, and with the 
greatest caution, I guided Moro, and after a few 
moments of agonized suspense gained the sands. 

I knew I had only one course before me—to 
pursue the mare, and then attempt to race the 
tide. ‘* Moro!” I shouted; ** Moro! we ride to 
save my love!” Moro shook himself as if he 
knew what a tremendous effort was demanded 
of him, and settled down to his work. By this 
time Bessie was quite half the distance toward 
the sea. Would I'reach her intime? In order 
to lighten the weight, I threw away my over- 
coat, my hat, coat, and waistcoat. I called upon 
Moro: he seemed to fly. We were gaining upon 
the mare evidently, but still the awful question 
rose to my lips, Would it be in time? I could 
already hear the roar and surge of the waters, 
and the rising wind warned me that the tide 
would that morning probably exceed its usual 
height. My blood was thoroughly up. I de- 
termined either to save my love or to perish with 
her. We were now but half a mile apart. I 
shouted until I was hoarse, but all to no effect, 
for the wind was dead in our faces. Moro 
seemed to participate in my excitement, and 
strained every nerve to overtake the mare. We 
were not more than two hundred yards distant 
from the sand-bank, against which the waves 
were dashing with unwonted force. Another 
second and the mare would have passed the 
bank, be overwhelmed by the raging waters, 
and all would be lost. I screamed in my agony. 
I thought I heard a low wailin response. I shut 
my eyes, as I could not bear to look, but opened 
them again immediately, as Moro gave a whinny 
of pleasure. ‘‘ Ah! what is that?” The mare 
had stumbled and thrown Bessie, and then 
plunged wildly, in her terror and fury, into the 
waves. In an instant I was alongside my love, 
had dismounted, and was kneeling by her. ‘‘ Bes- 
sie! Bessie! oh, my darling, are you dead? Oh, 
speak to me! speak to me!” After a few mo- 
ments, which seemed to me an age of torture, 
she opened her eyes, and said, faintly, ‘* Jack, 

my best beloved, save yourself; the tide will be 
over the bank in a second or two. Give my love 
to dear papa.” ‘Then, exhausted, she fell back 

in a dead faint. I tore my hair in despair; I 

raved like a madman. What could Ido? At 

last I became calmer, for a desperate resolve had 

taken possession of me. Moro should have a 
double burden, and we would try and outstrip 
the tide: we would race with death! I soon 

placed my darling across the saddle, and Jeaped 
up behind her just as the first spray came dash- 
ing over the bank. I knew not an instant was 
to be lost. We started for the shore. I patted 
Moro. I said to him, ‘* Moro, you bore my fa- 
ther through the ranks of death at Balaklava. 
Oh, save his son!” ‘To add to my agony, I now 
perceived that a storm was impending. The sky 
was Overcast; heavy drops of rain began to fall ; 
and every now and then a lurid flash lit up the 
darkling air. We were now but two miles from 
the shore, and if I could only reach the gorge in 
time, I -new we were saved. I called again 
upon Mo-<. ‘The noble horse for the first time 
uttered sigus of distress. A new terror now 
seized me—would Moro’s strength last? I turn- 
ed and looked, and through the blinding rain 
saw, to my horror, that the sea was already break- 
ing over the bank. It would be upon us almost 
directly. L urged Moro on afresh, but the poor 
animal appeared unable to increase his speed. 

300m! boom! ‘Ah! what is that? Thank 
God, we have been observed, and they are hast- 
ening to our help!” ‘The signal-gun! ‘* Moro, 

my Moro, but a few seconds longer—a few sec- 
onds longer!” We tore along. Bessie still lay 
insensible in my arms. ‘The cliffs now rose 
frowning before us. Another hundred yards 
and we are saved. ‘*On, Moro, on! I hear 
the roar of the descending tide.” Once more I 
turned, and as the lightning flashed, saw the 
waters raging and surging almost at the horse's 
heels. At that moment Moro staggered. ‘The 
sea was upon us and over us. I heard a ringing 
in my ears. I gave one last, one agonized shriek, 
and remembered no more. 


I awoke and found myself in a warm bed, 
surrounded by compassionate faces. Mr. Clav- 
**You must not excite 
yourself, my boy,” he said. ‘* Bessie is well.” 

** And Moro?” I asked. 

**Is well too,” he said. 

Do you want to know whether I married 
Bessie? If you do, go to Morecombe Bay, ask 
for the Hawthornes, and maybe you'll see an old 
black military charger, almost blind, with two or 
three curly-headed little urchins on his back, all 
laughing and clapping their hands as he carries 
them daintily up and down the path. 


MUSCULAR STRENGTH OF INSECTS. 


M. Fevrx PLateav, a young Belgian natural- 
ist, and a son of the celebrated physician, has 
lately tried some very delicate experiments to 
measure the muscular strength of insects, as 
others have done with man and thehorse. The 
strength of the last two is estimated by the aid 
of a machine called a dynamometer, where the 
tension of a spring is counterbalanced by an ef- 
fort exercised for a very short time. A man, it 
is found, has a power of traction equal to five- 
sixths of his weight ; a horse, only the half or 
two-thirds of his weight; but this is very small 
in comparison with the strength of insects, many 
of which can draw forty times that amount. 

The way in which M. Plateau has measured 
these powers is ingenious. He harnessed the 
insects by a horizontal thread, which was passed 
over a light movable pulley ; to this was attach- 
ed a balance loaded with a few grains of sand. 
To prevent the insect turning aside, he made it 
walk between two bars of glass on a board cov- 
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face ; exciting it forward, he gradually poured 
fresh sand into the balance until it refused to 
advance farther; the sand and the insect were 
then weighed, and the experiment was repeated 
three times, in order to arrive at a correct con- 
clusion as to the greatest effort that each could 
make. The tables which give the results of 
these trials seem clearly to demonstrate that in 
the same group of insects the lightest and small- 
est possess the greatest strength, or that the rela- 
tive force is in inverse ratio to the weight. This 
law applies also to the experiments in flying and 
pushing, as well as to drawing. 

The strongest insects appear to be those so 
familiar to the naturalist, which live on lilies and 
‘These 
little beings can draw a weight about forty times 
superior to their own, and one, an athlete of the 


| tribe, drew sixty-seven times its own weight. A 























small beetle of the tribe anomale has executed 
the same feat. Another more remarkable fact 
is related of a horn-deetle, which held between 
its mandibles, alternately raising and lowering 


its head and breast, a rod thirty centimeters . 


long, weighing four hundred grammes ; its own 
weight was but two grammes, At the side of 
this insect, what are the acrobats who can carry 
a table between their teeth! Such examples 
show to what an extent insects are superior to 
the larger animals in the strength of their mus- 
cles. Dry and nervous, they can, in proportion 
to themselves, move mountains. In addition to 
this, they are ingenious: when an obstacle does 
not yield to them, they know how to turn it aside, 
One day, in a garden, a small wasp was trying 
to raise a caterpillar which it had just killed. 
The caterpillar was at least five or six times 
heavier than its conqueror, which could not gain 
its end. Six times successively, weary of the 
war, and despairing of success, it abandoned its 
prey, and sadly placed itself at some distance, 
At last a bright idea saved it trom its embarrass- 
ment: it returned, placed itself across the cater- 
pillar, as if on horseback ; with its two middle 
feet it embraced the body of its victim, raised it 
against its breast, and managed to walk on the 
four feet which were at liberty; thus it soon 
crossed a walk six feet wide. 

Investigations have been made regarding the 
jumping insects of the order Orthoptera—the 
weight which crickets and grasshoppers can raise 
when jumping. ‘To prevent them using their 
wings, M. Plateau tied them and the elytra, or out- 
er sheaths, with a thread. ‘The burden was a ball 
of wax ballasted with morsels of lead, which was 
hung to a thread tied round the thorax; lead 
was gradually added to the wax until the insect 
could only raise itself an inch from the ground. 
The ball and the insect were afterward weighed, 
the latter having been made insensible by the 
fumes ofether. Crickets of the larger kind raised 
one and a half times their own weight; the small- 
er ones three or four times their weight. ‘The 
grasshopper differs from the cricket in having 
longer and thinner legs ; the green variety, weigli- 
ing about two and a half grammes, can only raise 
a weight equal to its own, confirming the law that 
the muscular force of insects increases as their 
size diminishes. When allowed to jump freely, 
crickets describe a curve in the air similar to all 
projectiles. It is curious that the amplitude of 
the spring is the same for the large and small- 
er kinds alike. ‘This result was foreseen by the 
celebrated naturalist, Strauss- Durckheim. In 
his work on The Comparative Anatomy of Ar- 
ticulated Animals he establishes the point that 
two animals of similar form but of different di- 
mensions will jump the same height above the 
point where lies their centre of gravity at the mo- 
ment. when they quit the soil. He takes as an 
example the cat and the tiger, and adds that the 
same conclusion is applicable to crickets and 
grasshoppers. 

‘The experiments in the way of flying lead to 
the conclusion that insects employ much -less 
muscular force in that way than in drawing or 
pushing; perhaps it is that, unlike birds, they 
are not intended to carry large weights through 
the air. A ball of soft wax of a weight litile su- 
perior to what the insect might be expecied to 
bear was fastened round its body, and it was 
tried as to whether it could support this in the 
air: if it fell, the size was diminished.” Among 
various insects belonging to the five orders of 
Coleoptera (beetles) it was found that they could 
raise from one-sixth to double their own weight ; 
the common fly could manage triple that amount. 
Yet the flight of insects is S8 marvelously rapid 
that some can distance the swallows that pursue 
them, and certain kinds of flies are said to be 
able to pass a race-horse or a locomotive going 
at full speed. : 

If we inquire why the smaller species are the 
stronger, the answer may be that their way of 
life necessitates it. ‘Ihus the hardness of the 
soil is the same to all the burrowers; the grains 
of sand which the larger can easily displace are 
rocks to the smaller ones; and comparing them 
with animals, the mole and the rabbit require 
much less strength to force a passage than the 
ant. ‘The prodigious leaps of the cricket, the 
locust, and the grasshopper, would, in the same 








proportion, make a lion spring over half a mile, 

Not less surprising is the power of destruction in 

certain classes: the termites have undermined 

whole towns, which are now suspended over cata- 

combs; such is the case with Valencia, in New 
Granada ; La Rochelle is menaced by the same 
fate. The larve of the sirex pierce th balls 
of lead with their mandibles, Daring the Cri- 
mean war packets of cartouches were foand the 
conical balls of which were perforated in various 
parts. The little African ant can raise mounds 
of clay five yards high, and of such solidity that 
the wild cattle stand on them to explore the 
horizon. Such edifices are thousands of times 
larger than their architecte, while the Pyra- 
mid of Cheops is but ninety times the height of 
man. 
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CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS, 
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Constantly in Stock, and in course of Construction, all the 
POPULAR STYLES OF PLEASURE CARRIAGES, from the 
Newest Original and Selected Designs. All Goods warranted, 
and UNSURPASSED for BEAUTY and EXCELLENCE. 











